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The Health 
Exhibition. 


LTHOUGH some 
two or three 
weeks must yet 
elapse before 
the whole of the 
vast display at 
South Ken- 
sington is com- 
pletely arranged 
and catalogued, 
the great pro- 
portion of the 
galleries are 
now filled up, 
and there is every probability that the 
show will prove as attractive to the public as 
was the Fisheries Exhibition last year. We 
use the word “show” advisedly, for there is 
no question that by the majority of visitors 
the Exhibition will be regarded in this light, 
just as the “Fisheries” was last year; and if 
‘the acquirement of increased knowledge as to 
the conditions of healthful living were really 
the sole object of the collection, this end might 

‘have been more practically attained by a much 
smaller and less multifarious selection of ex- 
hibits, In the introduction to the catalogue, 

‘indeed, we meet with the frequent reiteration 
of the caution that objects cannot be accepted 

‘for exhibition unless they have a direct bearing 

on health ; but in how liberal a spirit this has 

‘been interpreted may be gathered from the 
fact that among the objects exhibited: are the 

oars with which the Oxford and Cambridge 

‘towed their last: race, as representing “an 

“amusement specially conducive to health.” 

e On this principle the Exhibition might have 
included hunters, bicycles, cricketing and lawn- 

tennis implements ; and these things may 

-possibly be arranged in some part of the 

labyrinth which we have not yet penetrated! 

"But there are many things the connexion of 

which with health is still moreremote. Many 

| of the exhibits among fittings of dwellings are 

simply stands of decorative wall-papers by 
different firms, arranged to exhibit artistic 
effect, just. as they might and would be foun 

im any exhibition of decorative art, and the 

gallery of “Science and Art” includes a col- 

lection which might have been supposed to be 
more directly connected with the work of the 
great establishment on the east side of Exhibi- 
tion-road. The scenic reproduction of Old 

London, which is probably to many the greatest 

attraction of the Exhibition, might have been 

made historically instructive from the hygienic 








point of view, if the idea which was at one 
time entertained, of representing progressive 
stages in the fitting up of the interior of 
houses, had been carried out. This would 
hardly have been possible, we should think, in 
the time available, as such a scheme must have 
been very complete and correct to have 
attained its object, and the complete data 
would have been very difficult to work up ; 
but, as it stands, the sole relation of the old 
street to Health is a negative one, an illustra- 
tion of the overcrowding of space, the want of 
good light in interiors, and the inflammable 
nature of the materials, which characterised 
the buildings of old picturesque London, and 
the manner in which circulation of air was 
choked by the massive walls which made a 
cul-de-sac of each street abutting on them. 
The erection is, in fact, a most charming and 
costly toy, which will answer the end of 
amusing and interesting a vast number of 
visitors during the season, and which may 
suggest reflections on the relations between 
the sanitary and the picturesque in building ; 
qualities which seem in fact, though surely not, 
of necessity, to be sadly antagonistic one to 
another. The fact is, the kind of ability and 
study which qualifies people for making sani- 
tary improvement is rarely found in combina- 
tion with that which leads to the development 
of artistic beauty and originality, at least so 
far as buildings and building appliances are 
concerned : in most cases each seems to de- 
mand the concentration of study upon the one 
class of subject. In some other points, espe- 
cially in dress, we are at present coming much 
more nearly to the notion of a union between 
healthfulness and beauty, as the exhibition of 
costume seems to indicate ; and it is easy to 
understand why this should. be so, for dress 
being so closely connected with the life and 
design of the natural body, what best suits our 
bodily health is likely to be that which least 
contradicts nature, the great fountain-head of 
artistic design and form. . 

In another portion of this journal we are 
undertaking to go into the various classes of 
objects in detail, and with relation to their 
scientific value. Here we may give a brief com- 
prehensive sketch of the contents and the dis- 
position of the Exhibition as a whole. Entering 
by the principal entrance-hall, which is ar- 
ranged much as it was at the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition, the long south gallery stretching in front 
of the visitor is entirely occupied with exhibits 
classed under the comprehensive title “ Foods ;” 
certainly not’ the most interesting portion of 
the exhibition to look at, for there is some- 
thing chilling to human sympathies in the 


arrangement of the mere raw material of 
food, or waxwork representations of it ; (bby 
enormous collection of various things ,whi¢gh 
men might, could, should, or would. eataiine- 
quires, like its separate components,’ tobe 
“digested” before we can get much ; 1 
tical good out of it. On the south side of. 
corridor the conversion of food substance 1 
practical use is represented by the ordinary: 
dining-rooms, and further west by a zange!of 
dairies, and a room occupied by the Vegetarian. 
Society, which at this present moment repre- 
sents a very interesting subject of discussion 
in regard to food. We suspect that we are 
now. seeing introduced the thin end of a wedge 
which will eventually make a great:intoad on 
the habits of that portion of mankind who are 
at present, like Bunyan’s giant, “ of the nature- 
of flesh-eaters” ; and though it may take a 
long time, perhaps centuries, before vege- 
tarianism be adopted as a dietary faith, we are- 
disposed to think that there is a distinct:ten- 
dency arising in that direction, and that the- 
time may come when our descendants will look 
back upon our dinner menus (preserved, per- 
haps, in libraries as matters of archeological 
interest), much as we now regard the beef-and 
beer breakfasts of Queen Elizabeth ‘and ‘he 
maids of honour. The question of the influetice 
of food, not only on what is usually regarded 
as physique, but upon character, is , in, itselé 
one of the greatest and most recondite .in- 
terest ; and, on the principle of mens: sanaain. 
corpore sano, is certainly not unconnectéd' with. 
the general objects of the exhibition ;and we 
might suggest that some of our leading physi- 
cians should give the public the benefit,.of 
their opinions on that subject during;-the 
progress of the Exhibition.” .. i ofT 
Returning towards the entrance-hall? tiie 
first turn northwards brings us to the’'l6i 
vallery next to Exhibition-road (the * East 
Arcade”) entirely occupied by «heating, and 
cooking apparatus. Probably 4 good many’ of 
the exhibits here have appeared in mti¢h*the- 
same quarters before, at the Sanitary’ and 
Smoke ‘Abatement Exhibitions . not . vei To , 
since. The eastern quadrant is occupi of 
modern dress, and the. practical interest.of 
much of this can be appreciated at a glance. 
The Rational Dress Society exhibit costumes 
especially claiming to combine healthfulness, 
suitability, and good appearance, a claim which 
in some cases seems well supported. Cases of 
shoes designed on true anatomical principles 


T 


} remind us how unscientific are the foot-cover- 


iO 





- 
* We shall be very glad to find space for any communi. 





cation on the subject, 
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ings sanctioned by fashion and the practice of 
the trade ; but there is nothing which, in out- 
ward appearance, is startlingly at variance 
with what is usually worn. In fact, reform in 
‘dress on the basis of a return to first principles 
is practically nearly impossible ; the reformers 
themselves probably do not know how much 
‘they are influenced by habit and convention in 
designing dresses ; so much are our ideas on 
this matter dominated by what our eyes are 
accustomed to see, that to invent a new 
costume, theoretically perfect and not in any 
way indebted to precedent, would be almost 
‘as difficult as to evolve a new form of man out 
of our inner consciousness. It would be of 
“some interest to make the attempt, however, 
and yomeee some hints towards it might be 
found among the historical dresses in the 
‘West Quadrant ; for some of these, as 
we shall have occasion to point out when we 
come to notice them in detail, present almost 
uanexceptionable models of what the main 

ualities of dress ought to be, to combine 
pleasing appearance with convenience and 
‘expression. Contrasted with these are ex- 


» amples of the most absurd extravagance, 


reproducing in actuality what we are familiar 


‘with in pictures; but the double row of 
~ ancient costumes, military on one side of the 


gallery and civil on the other, is of the greatest 


. dnterest, whether as a study or as a mere spec- 


tacle. From asanitary point of view, however, 


| \the historical dress exhibition would be far 
imore interesting and to the point if we could 
know what was the underclothing worn 


beneath all these varied costumes ; for that is 
what really affects health most. With a per- 
ception of this, the committee have devoted 
a portion of an adjacent gallery in the Albert 
Hall to the exhibition of improvements in 


‘underclothing for women, which is, of course, 
“of special interest now that so much is being 


= about reform in women’s dress gene- 
) 


y ; but we should suggest that the con- 


- dition, originally announced, that this gallery 


-was to be open to women only, had better be 


enforced ; it was not during the opening week, 
‘ut all events, and we think lady visitors would 


prefer that it should be. 

The galleries down the west side, next to 
{Qjueen’s Gate, are devoted (except the portion 
occupied by the Aquarium) to machinery in 
jnotion, part of which is applied to the prepa- 


‘ration of food. In the large annexe at the 
cexit into Queen’s Gate, Belgium has its repre- 


sentative gallery, but this is ina quite inchoate 
- state at present. South of the Belgian Court is 


> 


the Ambulance department, at right angles to 
the Belgian Court. Returning eastwards, we 
come upon the Old London street, two illustra- 
tions of which we give this week. The first 


impression of this is disappointing, for a very 


imple reason. Ina weak consideration for the 


. convenience of those walking through the street 


the idea of reproducing the cobble-stone pave- 


..ment was abandoned, and the “street” laid 
» with a boarded floor, over which a little gravel 


_general 


“has been strewn to suggest rather than to repre- 
sent a street. 


Thus, what might have been a 
mearly perfect illusion is entirely destroyed. 
The houses and the massive city wall and gate 


are so well carried out that, looking up at them, 


we might suppose ourselves transported back 
to the old city, but this wretched boarded 


“floor below transforms the whole thing to a 


stage “set.” Those who have expected an 


‘illusion had better understand that it is not 
one, and they will be less disappointed and 


better pleased with what there is. 
South of the street, machinery for electric 
lighting has its home, and lighting apparatus 
y- North of it we enter the south 
central galleries, which are to be occupied with 


completely fitted apartments. Abutting on the 
_north side of this are the French an 


other 
foreign galleries (like the Belgian, in a very 


-unfinished state), and the galleries containing 
school and dwelling-house fittings. Between 


this and the south central gallery is a space 
devoted to all kinds of bathe Soma which even 
@ cursory glance shows some very fine speci- 
mens of completeness and finish in ablution 

appliances on a large scale. When so at 
expense is gone to as in some of these baths, 
however, one cannot help feeling that some- 


thing far more attractive and pretty might be 
made out of baths than has generally been 
attempted ; but this, of course, is not a sani- 
tary question. Opposite the baths depart- 
ment, on the south side of the main gallery, is 
the octagon room devoted to the London Water- 
works Companies, the beauties of which seem 
to have dazzled the eyes of our daily contem- 
poraries, whose reports have described it as a 
sort of ‘ Arabian Night’s” palace. It is a very 
pretty apartment, and very systematically 
laid out, but that is all that need be said. The 
floor is of Rust’s mosaic, and in the centre is a 
fountain with a figure of a Cupid struggling 
with a swan ; an emblematical figure, no doubt, 
signifying the cupidity of the water companies. 
From the margin of the basin small streams, 
representing apparently the water of each com- 
pany, spurt towards the centre. Around the 
octagon each company has the map of its dis- 
trict, and sections and views of its works ; each 
shows also, behind a glass screen, an actual 
section of the materials of its filter bed, and in 
each angle is a tap and a drinking-cup, so that 
persons who feel that they “may well abide 
it” can drink the waters of all the different 
companies and compare them. The statue of 
Mr. Dobbs does not appear, but might have 
b2en appropriately placed in a niche somewhere 
in the cctagon. 

Walking northwards up the central avenue 
we come, on the right, to the “Sanitary and 
Unsanitary Houses,” still in a shell state last 
Saturday, but intended when complete to 
represent, side by side, two houses, one 
arranged and fitted on true sanitary principles, 
the other house to have everything wrong in a 
sanitary point of view, and to stand as an 
“awful warning.” The exterior of these houses 
is very ugly and uninteresting, in accordance 
with the rule which, as we have already 
observed, seems to govern sanitary architec- 
ture; but the juxtaposition of the two may be 
very instructive. If it is not too late, however, 
we make one suggestion, which would greatly 
increase the educational value of the experi- 
ment, z.¢e., do not tell the visitors which 1s the 
sanitary house, but let them find out for them- 
selves. A great many people set up sanitary 
notions in a mere parrot manner, repeating 
them after some recognised authority, and 
never think for themselves on the matter at 
all, though quite ready to talk about it. If 
they have to make up their minds which of 
the two houses is sanitary, they will have to 
go to the exertion of observing, comparing, and 
reasoning ; and a very good mental exercise 
for them. 

The Chinese Court, forming part of the end 
gallery, is not open. We shall be curious to 
see what bearing its contents will have upon 
health ; we cannot discern that the contents 
of the Indian Court have much to do with the 
subject. As to the remaining really practical 
divisions of the Exhibition, we have only to 
mention here that ventilation is represented 
in the “ central annexe,” drainage in the “south 
annexe” (adjoining the “ Food Corridor”), and 
sanitary appliances in the “‘east annexe”; all 
which will receive due attention in our 
Supplements. 

As to the possible practical results of the 
Exhibition, we do not anticipate that it will 
add much, if anything, to our present know- 
ledge of sanitary conditions or appliances, or 
that the majority of those who visit it will do 
so with the object of serious study of the 
exhibits with a view to acquiring knowledge. 
But a more thoughtful minority probably will, 
and will obtain some new lights and impart 
them to others, and a certain general quicken- 
ing of public interest in the subject will ensue. 
But there is a splendid oppertunity presented 
for studying the combination of all the various 
parts of a habitation towards the working out 
of a complete whole, as healthful and con- 
venient as the present state of science can 
render it ; and furthermore, as a preliminary 
to this, an opportunity of studying to some 
extent the conditions of personal health apart 
from the habitation. Corpus sanum in domo 
sano might be the motto for the Exhibition, 
which is carrying the old mens sana proverb 





a step lower down in the scale of being. The 
reports of the judges, if time and opportunity 





7 . a 
are allowed for their being adequately and care 
fully prepared, ought to be of considerable 
value when they appear; and in the mean 
time a great amount of useful information jn 
a popular form is summed up in the shil}; 
handbooks on various subjects which are 
promised, but not yet prepared, as finger-postg 
for the sanitary pilgrim ; so that we may ho 
that real practical knowlege will be pH 
by many of these who will interest themselves 
in the Exhibition. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE PARIS 
SALON. 


Tue annual Exhibition of Fine Arts in the 
Palais de l’Industrie, on the Champs Elysées 
has now been held without interruption for 
upwards of a century. It demonstrates the 
efforts of the French School in every branch of 
art,—in painting of all kinds and processes, in 
sculpture, in architecture, in engraving, and in 
enamel,—and it has engrossed, more especially 
within the last ten years, a large share of the 
national interest and thought. 

This is a fact which has both its advantages 
and its dangers for French art. The immediate 
advantage is an elucidation, and a growth of 
the public mind, acquired through the oppor. 
tunity of comparing the forms, the laws, and 
the relations of the arts, and leading by degrees 
to an initiation into the mysteries of the 
artist’s conception, and so into the province of 
the ideal, formerly the exclusive domain of an 
intellectual aristocracy and privileged caste. 
The danger is that of forgetting that industry 
and technical skill do not suffice to make a 
true artist, and that those who embrace the 
career of art without having felt the touch of 
the sacred fire, run the risk of adding to the 
number of mediocre painters and sculptors, 
and so becoming objects of pity rather than of 
envy. Such men mistake a reminiscence for 
an inspiration ; they have learned all of art, 
except that which cannot be taught. 

The truth is, that in France at the present 
day art, as a profession, is over-stocked. An 
extraordinary burst of prosperity has given to 
artists as a class privileges of every kind, 
which have led to dangerous illusions on the 
part of the present generation. A great 
number of young men, confiding in the posses- 
sion of a certain amount of manual dexterity, 
have been enticed to follow a career which 
promises independence, freedom of control of any 
sort, and access into the highest social circles, 
and which at once places the artist, if he 1s 
really a man of superior genius, on an equality 
with those who are most highly favoured by 
birth or fortune. The danger has, indeed, 
become pressing. ight thousand artists offer 
their works to the judgment of those whom 
they have called by their votes, like a political 
assembly, to form a jury, whose decisions they 
bind themselves to respect, and 6,000 — 
them are doomed to have their works rejec 
by their self-elected judges. There 1s no nee 
to lay stress on these facts ; they speak for 
themselves. Another and a more serious 
danger is the debasement of the general level 
of art. The artist, in his desire to please the 
public, descends to their level, instead of “a 
ducing them to rise to his. Then, again, te 
necessities of social life tend to deteriorate the 
art of the present day. In former times, — 
nothing was expected from an artist oe 
work, social necessities had no existence ~ 
him. Nowadays they make large calls on r 
time and thought, and the sacrifices they exac 
to the fashion and taste of the day are seldom 
to his advantage as an artist. ‘1 

With these few preliminary remarks we W z 
now proceed to pass in extremely rapid a , 
the works contained in the Exhibition for 1 
at the Palais de Industrie, giving our poem 
as it were, a flying glance at the collection sth 
whole. It will be in accordance with our “a 
gramme, of course, to give the first place 
architecture. 

It may be confidently asserted that of = 
fashionable crowds who push their bie / va of 
pictures and statues few individuals thin 





entering the rooms devoted to argc phen 
works. This department, in Paris at alt eve"™ 
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ttracts none but the architects themselves ; 
an in spite of the efforts of modern archi- 
tects to produce effects so picturesque as to 
compete with paintings and water-colour draw- 
‘os there can be no deubt that the fascina- 
tions of the architectural division are put forth 
in vain, so far as the fashionable world is con- 


* This being so, the exhibition must be con- 
sidered as technical and special ; and yet it 
may almost be objected that it 1s not suffi- 
ciently so, since all the charms of pencil and 
brush to do not constitute a work worthy of 
those whose duty it is to construct, and it is 
quite possible to exhibit attractive designs 
quite incapable of execution, serving only to 
illustrate the difference between theory and 

ractice. . 

The architect’s true field of action is the 
builder’s yard, and he must take heed lest the 
dreams which he strives to embody in his care- 
fully-finished designs for exhibition should 
yanish as soon as they are put to the test of 
practicability. 

One hundred and seventy architects, almost 
all French, are represented in this year’s Salon; 
it is evident that it will be impossible to do 
justice to their efforts within the limits of a 
single article, and we shall acquit ourselves 
more profitably of our task by endeavouring to 
characterise the various tendencies displayed 
in these results of their studies. 

The works of all the hundred and seventy 
architects may be classified under the following 
categories :—(1) Restorations ; (2) Historical 
buildings and monuments; (3) Designs of 
buildings and monuments already executed ; 
(4) Studies and plans for the restoration of 
ancient monuments ; (5) Designs which will 
never be executed, consisting chiefly of imagi- 
nary studies by the young architects of our 
national training schools ; (6) Designs which 
will be executed, having been already approved 
by the municipalities or other bodies at whose 
cost they are to be carried out. To these may 
be added the designs which are the result of 
great competitions open to all the world on 
some specially solemn occasion. Competitions 
are usually national or local, and are con- 
sequently only interesting to the architects of 
the particular district where the building is to 
be erected. Recently, however, the Italian 
nation, wishing to raise a memorial to the 
founder of her national union, called upon 
artists throughout the world to contribute 
designs. Those which were sent in by French 
artists attracted much attention ; and it cannot 
be wondered at that they should submit to the 
judgment of their countrymen the drawings 
which had hitherto been inspected only by 
their Italian judges. 

_The real and incontestable strength of the 
French school of architecture is always mani- 
fested in the same direction,—that of archzeo- 
logical restoration. Her special excellence in 
this line consists, as is natural and legitimate, in 
the knowledge and reproduction of national 
epochs and styles. Vitet, Viollet-le-Duc, Lassus, 
following Albert Lenoir, M. de Caumont, and 
Merimée, devoted their lives to the preservation 
of our national monuments from ruin. They 
lave been succeeded by others worthy of them- 
selves, and the Société des Monuments his- 
toriques leads public opinion in France in all 
that relates to this subject. 

é exhibition contains no fewer than 

pi sy restorations or designs for the 
ion of French monuments, either classed 
me ie historical monuments, or belonging 

0 individuals anxious to preserve or repair 


them, or to Ke -¢ 
— restore them to their prinitive 


Some of the drawings exhib; 
8 exhibited give only a 

7 ag ag of the existing cake of the 

> In preparation for the study of the 
en ; others show side by side ‘with its 
i condition the building as restored ; 
— we are only designs for restorations, 
aio ag to the Monuments Committee, 
to be — a “tag for an estimate of the cost 
non @ by the owners of the proposed 

The studies thus dj i 

8 displayed illustrate e 
Period of French history, and are of aa 


interest as giving some idea of the wealth of 


the country in this respect, and of the persist- 
ency of the national genius, thus marking its 
course from generation to generation, in spite 
of invasions and foreign influences. A view of 
the present condition of the Chateau de Mélun 
sur Vévre, nexr Bourges, recalls the time when, 
before France became a united kingdom, there 
was a king at Bourges, when the English held 
our land, when these towers or fortresses com- 
manding difficult passes were alternately con- 
quered and reconquered by the English and 
the French, until they were reduced to a con- 
dition of such ruin, that it is difficult to decide 
whether they should be restored or destroyed. 

Among the most interesting of these restora- 
tions, as showing an intimate knowledge of the 
period treated, we may mention “ La Chatel- 
lenie de Bourbon l Archambault,” by M. Gazey 
and M. Gelis-Didot. This is an example of the 
fortified dwellings of the Middle Ages, enclosed 
within walls, isolated on all sides by its height, 
and surrounded by water and deep ravines. 
Here we have illustrations of the civil, religious, 
and military architecture of two or three succes- 
sive periods. 

A great number of churches classed among 
the historical monuments, and of private 
chateaux, such as Chaumont-sur-Loire, Valen- 
cay, Gisors, Brissac, Azay le Rideau (made 
famous by Balzac), and Bourbon Lancy, 
have been restored by the architects of 
their respective departments, or are to be so, 
after designs here displayed. M. Corroyer, 
to whom we are indebted for the beautiful 
restoration of Mont St. Michel, shows the 
apse of the Cathedral of Dol in the Départe- 
ment Ille-et-Vilaine ; and the successor of 
Viollet-le-Duc, the architect of the famous 
Chateau de Pierrefonds, near Compiégne, con- 
tinues his master’s work, and has at present in 
hand the paintings of the “Tour César,” and 
the restoration of the interior of the castle left 
unfinished by M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

The churches, priories, convents, and abbeys 
scattered over France, as well as the civil 
buildings, maisons de ville, &c., dating from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century, engross 
much of the attention of our students of to- 
day ; it would seem a sort of revenge for the 
neglect of the long years during which succeed- 
ing generations of French architects confined 
their studies exclusively to the works of 
antiquity. Of the hundred and seventy 
exhibitors here represented we have calculated 
that nearly a hundred have selected as the 
subject of their works the restoration of French 
monuments ; we may further assert that not 
more than a dozen have remained faithful to 
Greece, Italy, or the monuments of antiquity. 
Among these M. Nenot, who has acquired 
European fame as the winner of the competi- 
tion for the monument to Victor Emmanuel, 
has most resolutely thrown himself into that 
study of classical antiquity which has lost the 
power of attracting public attention. M. 
Nenot has chosen for his subject the restora- 
tion of the Temenos of Apollo at Delos; but 
we have reason to believe that had not a work 
of this nature been imposed upon him by the 
rules of the Académie de France in Rome, he 
would have turned his attention to a more 
modern subject. Accepting the opinions of 
Hittorf and Semper, M. Nenot has employed 
colour in every part of his restoration ; he has 
undertaken the reconstruction of all that 
appeared to be indicated by a vestige of archi- 
tecture or a fraction of plan, and, relying upon 
texts, he has replaced altars, statues, and ex 
voto offerings. His restoration seems, in all 
probability, to have passed the limits which 
should be set in respect of buildings too much 
ruined to be restored with absolute certainty. 

By way of relief to so severe a study, M. 
Nenot exhibits an elevation on a very large 
scale of one of the bays of the front of the 
Certosa, at Pavia. Side by side with the 
classical simplicity of the Greek building, he 
shows us the most astounding accumulation of 
varied elements which can possibly be em- 
ployed in the composition of a fagade. We 
miss altogether the dignified balance of pro- 
portion of the Florentine buildings of the 
quattro-cento, and the judicious application of 
ancient forms to the necessities of a later age, 





which we see in the works of Brunelleschi and 
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Léon Battista Alberti; the Lombard archi- 
tects make us feel by comparison the value of 
sobriety in architecture. 

The period, now so popular, of the fifteenth 
century in Italy has again attracted a certain 
number of young architects. They are chiefly, 
of course, those who are travelling for the 
completion of their professional education, 
either having obtained the Prix de Rome, or 
having received a Government grant, as a 
reward for distinguishing themselves in our 
annual exhibitions. They are thus enabled, 
before beginning the practice of their art, to 
study the architecture of Italy, Greece, Spain, 
Flanders, and Germany. 

Among such works as these we may distin- 
guish a careful elevation of the curious monu- 
ment of the Scaligers, so astonishingly pre- 
served in that marvellous corner of the town 
of Verona, close to the “ Volto Barbaro,” and 
the “Signoria” of Fra Giocondo; a good 
restoration of the pulpits at Ravello, and a 
series of studies on the Palatine Chapel at 
Palermo, the Church of Toscanella, and the 
beautiful cloisters of Monreale. There is 
plenty of variety here, and a certain amount 
of curiosity mingles with the zeal which leads 
these young artists to seek their inspiration in 
foreign lands. 

We would draw attention to another attempt, 
which is probably the first of its kind which 
has been made. This is an exhaustive study 
of the charming little oratory of “‘San Ber- 
nardino di Perugia,” built about 1470, upon 
the Piazza della Justizia, at Perugia, by 
Agostino di Duccio. 

In one particular this building is unique of 
its kind. Many of the artists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries combined the profes- 
sions of painter, architect, goldsmith, and 
sculptor ; but they usually practised each of 
these arts in its turn, and it is rare to find the 
architect carving his own facade. In this case 
the artist, whom Vasari calls Agostino della 
Robbia, but who was really Agostino di 
Duccio, designed his fagade, made his bargain 
with the stewards (proveditore) of the convent, 
brought his marble to the spot, and put in 
hand at one and the same time both the 
building and the innumerable bas-reliefs which 
form its decoration. M. Laffillée has appre- 
ciated to the full the interest attaching to such 
a work, which is also of special value, as being 
one of those rare buildings coloured after the 
Greek fashion ; that is to say, the colouring is 
not natural, and due to the juxtaposition of 
different materials, but artificial; in fact, 
the building is painted. This elevation has 
been purchased by the State, and presented 
to the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts. 

The original designs exhibited are of various 
kinds : some are architectural dreams destined 
never to be realised ; others have been under- 
taken in the hope of their being adopted at a 
future time by some municipality or by the 
Government ; while yet another class consists 
of those designs the execution of which has 
already been determined upon, and which are 
the result of an actual commission to the archi- 
tect. It may be remarked that private enter- 
prise in France is usually confined within the 
limits of private interests ; thence it follows 
that the majority of the designs exhibited are 
concerned . with general interests, being for 
churches, town-halis, schools, museums, or 
theatres, to be subsidised by the State or the 
towns in which they are erected. 

We find, as was only to be expected, more 
than one architect attempting to solve the 
problem of the reconstruction of the Tuileries, 
and to work the new design into the whole 
group of buildings formed by the Louvre and 
the Place de Carrousel. The idea, which 
seems hitherto to have taken possession of the 
minds of all who have made the attempt, is 
that of a detached block of buildings on the 
exact site of the old Palace, connected with the 
Pavillon de Flore in the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Pavillon de Marsan, looking on the river, by an 
open porch giving access from its two sides to 
the vast quadrangle formed by the courtyards 
of the Tuileries and of the Carrousel. 

We may instance, as a sign of the times, a 
reflection of the tendencies of the present day, 
the design (No. 4,178) by M. Trilhe, of Paris, 
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which he has entitled :—“ Design for a house 
to be erected, sold, and inhabited by a group of 
workmen, making common stock of the forces 
of movement, of heat, and of light.” This is a 
conscientious and practical attempt to combine 
the strictest economy with the simplest and 
most rational arrangements, and to provide 
for the equal partition of the various advan- 
tages intended for the good of the community. 

There is nothing chimerical in this realisa- 
tion of an ideal project; it is evidently 
dependent upon a degree of harmony and 
discipline which have not yet been attained by 
the ordinary French workman ; but the mere 
fact that an architect has thought it worth his 
while to devote conscientious study to a plan 
of the kind, is an important sign of the 
times. 

Another architectural curiosity will attract 
more attention from Parisians than from 
strangers to the capital. The celebrated 
novelist, Honoré de Balzac, whose life was one 
long dream, becoming possessed of wealth by 
a marriage more romantic than any he had 
imagined for his fictitious characters, resolved 
to erect for himself a sort of enchanted palace 
in the very heart of Paris. With this idea he pur- 
chased a well-known property at the corner of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, opposite the Hopital 
de Beaujon. The “Folie-Beaujon,” then nothing 
but a ruin, had been the whi of one of those 
farmers-general of the last century, who set 
the example and the fashion in France of every 
sort of whim and luxury. The gardens were 
spacious, and some rooms which still remained 
witnessed to the grandeur of those which had 
disappeared. Here Balzac proposed to take 
up his residence. He died without having 
realised his dream, and as he only attempted 
to carry out his design by degrees, all that he 
actually accomplished was a part of the front 
looking on to the Faubourg St. Honoré. This 
is now a premature ruin, loaded with carving 
like a Hindoo temple, and puzzling every pass- 
ing stranger to account for the curiously ruined 
condition of what is evidently a new building. 
alzae’s architect, M. Jules Monnier, who had 
(levoted much thought and study to the pro- 
posed undertaking, invites the public to judge 
of his efforts by exhibiting drawings of 
“ Palzaec’s House : as it was—as it should be.” 
The great name attached to this design makes 
it incumbent upon us to notice it, although we 
do not profess to bring it forward as an example 
of good taste. 

Competitive designs, as we have already 
said, keep their place in the Paris Exhibition, 
nor need we be surprised that they should do 
so. Many of these competitions represent a 
considerable outlay of time and thought to the 
architects ; success crowns the efforts only of the 
chosen one among the many that are called, 
and we have here many designs prepared for 
contests too special tointerest the general public, 
and requiring some degree of technical knowledge 
in those who pronounce an opinion upon them. 
Among these may be noticed several of the 
rejected designs for the monument to King 
Victor Emmanuel, among the mest remarkable 
being those of M. Boitte and of M. Loviot. 

The Diploma Competition, that is, the com- 
petition open to all the young architects of the 
(cole Nationale des Beaux Arts in Paris, who 
have alréady obtained a certain number of 
medals and certificates, and are candidates for 
the Government diploma, is represented at the 
Exhibition by several designs all on the same 
subject, “ Designs for an Orphéon.” We are of 
opinion, for our parts, that such designs as 
these should be kept within the circle for 
which they were primarily intended. The 
public is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
conditions and restrictions laid on the young 
artists, and the studies themselves, having no 
relation to the question of construction, are 
generally only more or less skilful adaptations, 
displaying beautiful draughtsmanship, but no 
evidence of the technical knowledge which 
alone makes the architect. The drawings 
exhibited are all various developments and 
applications of the works of Vitruvius, Scamozzi, 
and Palladio, made without any reference to 
their practical carrying out. 

Only twelve architects, among all those who 
have actually constructed, either in Paris or 





some other French town, buildings interesting 
to the public by their dignity of construction 
or wealth of decorative detail, have seen fit to 
exhibit their designs on these walls. The 
limited number of such exhibitors, most of 
whom are consummate masters of practical 
architecture, proves how completely absorbed 
they are in the constructive and practical 
exercise of their profession. 

Performance is the test of knowledge, and 
the architect who builds has no reason to court 
the favour of the public by exceptional means. 
His work may be seen by all ; it is there with 
its solid relief, its life, its openings for light 
which accentuate its features and bring forward 
its defects. His plan is brought to the test of 
everyday use, leaving no doubt as to the 
wisdom of his arrangement or the mistakes of 
which he has been guilty, and not all the 
charm of his designs, nor all the illusions of 
pencil or brush, can alter our opinion as to the 
actual result obtained. It may be observed 
that the majority of executed designs exhibited 
at the Salon are for hotels erected in Paris ; it 
would seem that the object of the exhibitors 
was to induce those who inspect their draw- 
ings to entrust them with the execution of the 
dwelling-house which they may .contemplate 
building in the future. This is legitimate 
enough : but it will be more prudent for those 
who are looking out for an architect to visit in 
person the particular habitation of which the 
designs are here presented under the seductive 
form of well-finished water-colour drawings. 
Nor should the intending client forget to 
inspect the “ Bill of Costs.” 

The most important of all these mansions, 
one of the most imposing, indeed, in Paris, is 
that on the Avenue Friedland, designed by 
M. Reboul for Count Nicholas Potocki. The 
magnificent proportions of the building excite 
our admiration, but it is to be regretted that, 
in his design of the principal facade, the archi- 
tect has made too frequent use of a style of 
architecture only suited to religious edifices, 
applying to a building for private use forms 
which long usage has consecrated to sacred 
art. The list of executed designs includes 
further some provincial chateaux of moderate 
dimensions, an Hotel de Ville at Charny, a 
few private dwelling-houses on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, and in the newer districts of 
Paris, and the new thermal establishment at 
Vichy intended for the use of the military. 

It would be impossible in a single article to 
give any adequate description of an archi- 
tectural exhibition ; our intention in classifying 
the designs shown under different heads has 
been to give the reader an opportunity of 
judging of the tendencies of the age. The 
fact which most forcibly strikes us is the indif- 
ference to such exhibitions displayed by con- 
structive architects. Putting aside the his- 
torical monuments, which have employed the 
pencils of most of the exhibitors, and the 
studies, properly so-called, executed by archi- 
tects still at the school desk, we find that the 
“architect militant,” the man who actually 
overcomes the difficulties of site, of material, of 
climate, and others that meet him at every 
turn, altogether declines to offer his works for 
criticism in the annual exhibitions. And, 
indeed, it is only too certain that, should the 
exhibitions become more serious in their 
nature, thus offering more attraction to first- 
rate architects, they would fail still further to 
rous¢ into enthusiasm a public wanting the 
knowledge necessary for correct judgment, 
and ready to yield to the charms of a showy 
drawing without any value whatever to 
practical men. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that those 
designs which are submitted without any esti- 
mate of the cost of their execution are, to our 
minds, defective in a most important particular. 

We all know that art has no limitations ; 
its domain is universal, its aspirations are 
boundless ; but a plan presented to us with 
any intention of realising it should be examined 
from a practical point of view, in order that 
we may ascertain that the author has made the 
limits of his aspirations coincide with those of 
the resources of the town, the association, or 
the individual who is desirous of executing his 


design. 
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Every design, not avowedly imacinary ...a 
ideal, to which the author ee ack ofa ; 
careful estimate of the cost of carrying it into 
effect, wants . capital element. Some exhibitors, 
recognising this fact, have added an | 
memoir to their designs, °xPlanatory 
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DRAWINGS AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Tus, according to the Introduction to th 
ee , e 
catalogue, is the first of the Burlington Oly} 
Exhibitions in which any endeavour hag been 
made to deal with architecture as a fine art 
For this previous omission of architecture from 
the subjects of the Club exhibitions various 
reasons are adduced, not without force, Jj 
was contended that architecture, like sculpture 
does not admit of full illustration without the 
help of solid form, as by models or casts; and 
even assuming that the subject could be suff. 
ciently illustrated by graphic art on a flat syy- 
face, the problem of classification was puzzling 
as well as the necessity of separating the tech. 
nical element from what properly belongs to 
the fine art which it is the aim of the club to 
cultivate. A quotation from the Introduction 
will best express how the committee of the 
Club have dealt with the subject on the pre- 
sent (we hope not to be the only) occasion :— 
‘¢ Were we to take a historic view of the subject 
a choice would have to be made between a system 
having reference to the buildings themselves, and 
one which concerned itself more with the artists 
who designed them. In the former case, to be at 
all comprehensive, no illustration would be possible. 
beyond the superficial, or merely elementary. If it 
be desired to confine ourselves to a single style, 
what style should have the preferenee? Some par- 
ticular period might indeed be selected. For 
example, an adequate illustration of the successive 
revivals in recent times, first of Classic, and after- 
wards of Gothic, architecture, might have been at- 
tended with some profit. 
*¢ When, on the other hand, we endeavour to treat 
the subject in that sort of historic fashion above- 
mentioned, which gives to the architect the first 


| consideration, it would seem reasonable to hope that, 


by means of a collection of original designs, some 
new light might be thrown upon artistic conceptions 
not always equally apparent in the buildings which 
kave been their visible result. It was by this hope 
that the sub-Committee were mainly directed in 
their earlier inquiries. But impediments of various 
kinds were found to stand in the way of its realisa- 
tion. Drawings of this kind by our earlier archi- 
tects were difficult to meet with, and when they 
were known to exist, it was found that they were 
either deposited in public institutions, such as the 
Soane Museum, or that at South Kensington, where 
no power existed of lending them to a private 
society, or they were so bound up in books as not 
to be available for exhibition on the walls of 4 
gallery. These obstacles rendered the designs of 
the earlier architects almost unobtainable, and it 
was not thought expedient to fill the gallery with the 
perspective drawings of the modern school, which 
it is the fashion to issue from the architect’s office, 
dressed in gay and unreal effects by pupils and 
assistants, 

‘‘Sensible of these difficulties, and at the same 
time of the necessity of restricting in some way the 
wideness of scope afforded by the definition which 
had been adopted, the Committee deemed it their 
most expedient course to abstain from imposing, ™ 
the first instance, any severe limitation as to date, 
style, or purpose of building, except that the exhi- 
bition of works of living artists was (according . 
the recognized practice of the Club) forbidden ; a0 
to allow the character of the Exhibition to be 7 
great measure determined by the nature of o 
examples which might be found available Jor 
selection.” 

The result of inquiry as to what a of 
architectural illustrations were to be had, le ; 
the getting together a collection which, — 
mostly by architects, almost entirely consis 
of what may be called artists’ drawings, 
which the effective rendering of the epee 
of the architecture has been made the en 
No distinction has been made between ae 
artists who have been professional archit oo 
and those who were purely painters, 
one marked result of this collection 18 

i it gi t me of the former 
prominence it gives to some | ds how 
class, and the evidence which it affords 4 
well qualified some of them have been to : 
a high place in the ranks of the — Pre 
artists represented include some arc ; 

i h good work, bu 
draughtsman who did much g iala 
whose names are now nearly forgotten. 


|few architects’ designs which are 
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purely fuildings intended to be carried out, 


ately in the small room on the 
oe The broad distinction is thus 
drawn between drawings which were an 
obiect in themselves, and those which were, 
like the majority of architectural drawings, 
only a means to an end. 

Among these latter are. what, to some 
eople, will be, in anticipation, at least, the 
chief interest of the collection—twenty-four 
drawings, namely, by Inigo Jones, which have 
been collected from various sources. Two of 
these are perspective views of the great pro- 
iected palace at Whitehall, of which only a 
fragment was executed; the remainder are 
mostly geometrical drawings, and hardly cor- 
respond with the reputation to which their 
author’s name has attained. There is ‘a 
« design for a palace,” which is the most tame 
line elevation that could be imagined; a 
rusticated basement, with a blank wall pierced 
by regular symmetrical windows over it. There 
are two or three others of the same type; one, 
of more originality and fancy, represents 
a geometrical elevation for @ mansion of 
a Greek cross plan, with long arms,— 
9 fine idea in itself, but it wants accen- 
tyation both at the extremities and the 
re-entering angles. Some designs for capitals 
show fanciful methods of working in figures, 
like some Renaissance capitals of which casts 
are in the South Kensington Museum; and 
there is one basket capital, apparently intended 
as a realisation of the old story of the origin 
of the Corinthian capital. The things which 
give most the idea of genius, however, are 
some very roughly-made drawings of archi- 
tectural vistas for scenie effect; one of these 
(284) isa very fine and striking idea, a vista 
of pilastered walls with figures above, and 
terminating in an open, circular temple. 
Another (281), is interesting, as showing a 
gothic pavilion in the centre as the termination 
of the vista, the architect returning for a 
moment to his earlier tastes, for Jones only 
embraced the classic faith when he had arrived 
at a certain age, and became the first to intro- 
duce the new style in England. One of the 
designs made for the west front of old St. 
Paul’s (290), is shown, and a terrible piece of 
work it is. Nos, 294 and 295 are rather 
amusing, one being an original rough sketch 
by Inigo Jones for a screen at Winchester 
Cathedral; the other Kent’s working up of 
the same for the illustrations for his book. In 
this case Kent seemed to have thought the 
master’s ideas required pruning, for he has 
emitted the acroteria which Jones had sketched 
over each column. 

Leaving, for the present, this more strictly 
architectural collection in the lower room, we 
find in the large room a remarkable array of 
drawings, to which we shall not, attempt to 

0 Justice in the limited space available in our 
present number. The drawings are broadly 
oe ote into classic and gothic subjects, on the 
ms hae ngut hand walls, respectively, on 
lo ng @ very first drawing in the cata- 
1883 4 y J. J. Scholes, who died as lately as 
the d at “travelled in the east in 1822”; 
the; re. Js a large view of the Erech- 
\ ty ne its condition after the first 
tint , Th 2 but careful drawing in a brown 
elias is 1s the drawing of an architect 
oe fog feeling for artistic effect, and 
ames is respect, a foil to the beautiful 
oe _ sepia drawings of C. R. 
miei ese include a study for the 
sabe a 0 —— Mausoleum at Halicar- 
jointly yg to the idea published 
Cockerell y + i: Newton and Professor 
was exhibited 4 “saga Journal, 1847; this 

se te ales . the Royal Academy in 1859. 
ration of the "Th es drawing of the resto- 
Cially good is thn vow ab. teetae (7). Espe- 

8 columns of Jupit ,; : 6 Acropolis, with 
ground ; the | ker 3 er Ulympius in the fore- 
of the drawin we “4 in reality make the value 
the capitals me ‘ drawing and shading of 

ear, clean nin umns is the perfection of 
estitute of asthe i aa delineation, not 

it C. Barry's = ettect. A drawing of 
the south-weet ows the Erechtheion from 
+ it is curious to compare 


rofessional in character, elevations, 





with the architect’s drawings the bit of 
the Parthenon by Miuiller (17a); he shirks 
the architectural detail, and gives the composi- 
tion and colour effeet. Another drawing of 
his shows the caryatid porch of the Erech- 
theion from the interior—an unusual view. 
Here again effect is the object, and the world- 
renowed statues are poorly drawn and defi- 
cient in dignity. Stuart’s drawings in some 
instances afford an interesting comparison 
with those by Scholes made at a later date, 
the Temple of the Winds and the monument 
of Lysicrates appearing sadly despoiled and 
defaced during the interval. His drawing of 
the Lysicrates’ monument shows what seem 
intended for considerable traces of decora- 
tive colour, seen in no other view of it. 
Stuart’s drawings are, however, very inferior 
in artistic quality to many of the others; 
they show audacious colouring and ill- 
drawn horses, and are altogether a much 
more commonplace performances than Cocke- 
rell’s for example. Two masterly drawings 
by the latter are the Temple of Segesta, half 
seen over the brow of a hill, and the Temple 
of Neptune at Pestum, showing admirably 
the effect of the heavy Doric order with its 
widely-spreading capital. His “ Restoration 
of a House in Pompeii” (89) is far short of 
the piquancy and contrast in colour which the 
original would have presented. “ A Poet’s 
Home in Pompeii” (88) is a very pleasing 
interior effect. His large drawing, “ A Tri- 
bute to the Memory of Wren,” which has 
been engraved, and used to hang in the place 
of honour in the offices of architects who re- 
tained the traditions of the early part of the 
century, is hung over the fireplace, and is a 
brilliant piece of architectural draughtsman- 
ship. By Sir C. Barry there is a rather heavy 
water-colour of the Great Hall at Karnak,anda 
careful pencil drawing of the two obelisks then 
at Luxor. Sir Digby Wyatt’s rather large view 
of the Arch of Titus (32) is an admirable 
architectural water-colour, truthful and yet 
free in handling. Prout’s interior of the 
Basilica of Constantine (31) impresses one, in 
conparison with this and with Cockerell’s 
drawings, as decidedly mannered,—the result 
of a preconceived notion of effect rather than 
a genuine and truthful representation. David 
Roberts’s fascinating drawing of the gateway 
of the Temple of the Sun Baalbec, is a little 
open to the same charge, put the style is a 
more refined one. This is interesting also as 
showing the displaced block of the lintel before 
it was propped up. One or two drawings by 
Sydney Smirke, notably a restoration of a 
Doric temple, show what an easily-earned 
reputation was his: they are simply wretched. 
We shall return to this exhibition at an early 
date ; there is much more to note in it. 








NOTES. 


THE Committee on the Parks Railway Bill 
seems likely to elicit an interesting body of 
conflicting evidence. Sir John Hawkshaw, 
after insisting on the perfectly innocuous cha- 
racter of the proposed ventilating-shaft in 
Edgware-road, on being asked if he would like 
one near his own house, admitted that “he 
could not say he would like it.” Among the 
objections to the railway are that it would set 
the watches wrong in the Edgware-road shops, 
and would remove the houses of two members 
of Parhament, which the members in question 
are unpatriotically averse to. The tradesmen 
in Edgware-road and the adjacent portion of 
Oxford-street would be much incommoded and 
even injured during the operations, but, asked 
counsel for the promoters, “was the con- 
venience of a few tradesmen to be set against 
a great public improvement ?” A question 
not to be asked. Sir John Hawkshaw de- 
scribed how he would ventilate the tunnels by 
engines setting circular fans in motion. Other 
witnesses have questioned the efficacy of this 
method of ventilation, and the First Commis. 
sioner of Works has stated distinctly that if 
it appeared that the ventilation after all would 
not be complete without ventilating-shafts at 
intervals, he should on that point withdraw 
his support. Lord Randolph Churchill gave 





evidence strongly against the promoters, con- 
tending that the state of Cannon-street (and 
Aldgate, we may add) showed What was to be 
expected during the course of the operations ; 
that the ventilation scheme was experimental, 
and if it did not answer, that Parliament would 
almost becompelled to grant additional facilities 
for ventilation if necessary for the working 
of the railway. In this we believe Lord 
Randolph is right ; even adverse public opinion 
would hardly permit of the line being closed 
and the trains withdrawn when once in work- 
ing order, and it therefore behoves us to know 
well what we are doing first. Mr. Beresford- 
Hope said his house was an old family-residence, 
and no money compensation would atone to 
him for having to give it up ; and certainly we 
sympathise with Mr. Hope. Mr. Cooper 
(civil and mechanical engineer) and Dr. 
Corfield gave evidence against the idea that 
the proposed scheme of ventilation would be 
sufficient. In all this there is matter for 
serious reflection. A remark seems called for 
inregard to the argument of the counsel against 
the Bill (Mr. Rodwell), who observed that, 
though it was claimed that this was a great 
public improvement, not a single member of 
the public had been called in evidence to show 
this ; and Lord Randolph Churchill made a 
similar remark in his evidence. The actual fact, 
we take to be, that the persons for whom the 
railway would really be a convenience, are the 
mass of people who cannot afford carriages or 
cabs, and the evidence of such witnesses singly 
would not have much weight against that of 
well-known public men. But to deny that 
there would be any public advantage or con- 
venience in a short cut by rail from south to 
north of London is simply ridiculous. It is 
very much wanted ; and Mr. Beresford-Hope’s 
“amazement” at the proposition is only 
another instance of the curious incapacity of 
those who can afford private vehicles to realise 
the wants of those who can afford nothing but 
the cheapest public conveyance. The fact that 
a north and south line is wanted is obvious to 
every one who travels on the underground lines 
of railway ; the question is whether it is right, 
or in the best interests of the public, to make 
it under the parks : a question which ought to 
be seriously considered. 





Our recent remarks as to the importance of 
the building trade in the United Kingdom are 
illustrated by the second volume of the census 
of the United States for 1880, which enters 
much more into financial details than is the 
case with our own census returns. For “ car- 
pentering,” in the year 1879-80, the sum of 
4,916,415. was paid in the States ; for brick 
and tile products, 2,144,595/. ; for marble and 
stone work, 2,047,777/. ; for sash-doors and 
blinds, 1,708,186 ; for lumber, planed, 
1,178,145/. The above figures, which we take 
from a paper by Mr. Charles Eason, read 
before the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland on April 28th last, amount 
to 11,995,118/. for labour only, the net value of 
theaboveitems being stated at 28,323,940}. The 
item of blacksmithing, the labouron which comes 
to 2,025,2001/., of course only partially applies to 
building purposes ; but, on the other hand, 
many items, such as paperhanging, are omitted. 
And “lumber sawed,” which must chiefly 
apply to building, amounts to 17,422,669]. for 
net value, of which 6,369,195/. were paid in 
wages. If we take credit for the whole of this 
last item, by way of compen:ation for un- 
specified industries, we have a total of 453 
millions sterling spent in the United States in 
a year’s building, against 35; millions in the 
United Kingdom. The number of hands em- 
ployed in manuiacturing industry has risen 
from 958,079, in 1850, to 2,732,595, in 1880, 
and the average yearly wage per hand from 
49]. in the former to 69°5/. in the latter year. 
The “ net value of the products of the manu- 
facturing industry” of the United States in 
1880 is given as 92,787,0591.,” and the “ net 
value of the products of all manufactures ” in 
the same year at 394,551,128/. Of cotton 
goods produced in the States the net value for 
the last-mentioned year is stated at 19,436,9691., 
474 per cent. of which was paid in wages, 
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Tue Channel Tunnel Bill was thrown out, 
on Wednesday, at the second reading by a 
majority of 138 (222 to 84),a result which 
might & regarded as a foregone conclusion. 
It is to be feared that the ‘ Honourable 
Baronet” who moved the second reading hardly 
appreciated the force of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
account of the correspondence between him 
and the Board of Trade on the subject of his 
undertaking to stop the works in compliance 
with the requisition of the Board, and the 
manner in which his promise was carried out. 
Most men would feel rather hurt at being 
publicly told three times in an evening that 
their word could not be trusted ; but this is, 
perhaps, an antiquated prejudice. 





Tue meeting of the Hellenic Seciety, held 
on Thursday, May 8, was of unusual interest. 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent, who has just returned 
to England after a six months’ stay among the 
Cyclades, read before the Society a paper 
giving a short sketch of the results of his 
explorations. The reward of his labours has 
been ample. The interest of these islands 
proved to be fourfold, for remains were dis- 
covered of prehistoric times, of the great days 
of Greek ascendency, of Roman rule, and 
finally of the power of the Crusaders. Mr. 
Bent further pointed out that these islands 
were a storehouse of still-surviving Greek 
customs, which, through contact with foreign 
races, had become obsolete on the mainland. 
It is, however, in his discoveries of prehistoric 
tombs that Mr. Bent has been conspicuously 
fortunate. The pottery he has brought home, 
some of which was exhibited to the Society on 
Thursday, would seem to be even more primi- 
tive than that discovered by Dr. Schliemann 
at Hissarlik. Some very rude early attempts 
at modelling the human figure were also shown. 
Full particulars, it is hoped, will appear in the 
Society's Journal ; and it is much desired by 
all archeologists that Mr. Bent should extend 
his investigations to the islands of the 
Sporades. 





THE discussion on Mr. Spiers’s paper at the 
Conference, as well as the paper itself, con- 
tained a great deal which is of much practical 
interest. The relative characteristics of French, 
German, and English education were well 
brought out ; the German, characterised by one 
speaker as a “schoolboy system,” where every- 
thing was cut up into lessons, with a chilling 
effect upon special talent and genius; the 
English where a pupil might learn a great deal 
if he liked, but on no system, and with too often 
little to thank his so-called master for; and 
the French atelier system, which really formed 
a little school round each eminent architect. 
There is one delightful piece of unintentional 
satire in the question asked,—as a French chef 
asked no premium with any pupil who had 
received a prize or a medal, “ What was his 
object in keeping an atelier?” We fear too 
many architects in England would sympathise 
with the question. In France, it was explained, 
they think more of la gloire, or, in other words, 
of having a following of clever young men who 
look up to them and carry out their school of 
work. We heartily wish there were more of 
the same feeling in this country. 





——-- 


Tue famous terra-cottas of the Sabouroff 
collection have gone to St. Petersburg. The 
less famous, but more interesting, original 
marbles remain at Berlin, where they will 
shortly be shown to the public. Of special 
interest is the Sparta grave relief, one of a 
class of monuments familiar to archzologists 
as illustrations of the translation of wood 
technique into stone. A veiled female head 
attracts attention by its close analogy to our 
own Demeter of Cnidos; it is, however, of 
inferior execution. Two stone maidens, nearly 
life-size, have evidently some time stood as 
mourners on some Athenian tomb. Several 
Athenian grave reliefs, one surmounted by the 
customary “Sirens twain,” should also be 
noted. Berlin has long been noted for its 
bronze “Praying Boy,” but the Salamis bronze 
of the Sabouroff collection is of far higher 


workmanship. It is the votive figure of a 
standing athlete. The vase collection of the 
Berlin antiquarium has also received important 
additions from the Sabouroff collection. Among 
them we noted specially a pyxis, or ointment- 
box, decorated with the “ Judgment of Paris,” 
in fine, delicate drawing of the fourth or late 
fifth century, B.C. Two Athenian vases, of 
extraordinary beauty, the one representing 
groups of Mznads and Satyrs, the other a 
toilet scene. Two black-figured vases, adorned 
with the “Death of Priam.” Some of these 
are already known to archeologists, through 
Dr. Furtwaengler’s publication of the Sabouroff 
collection. The two last-named have yet to 


appear, 


THE interest of the German Government in 
the results of the Olympian excavations is 
now, unhappily, somewhat blunted by a 
natural enthusiasm for the more recent and 
far more sensational discoveries at Pergamos. 
To the archeologist, however, the work that is 
going on in the Olympia Cast Museum is still 
the centre of his chief interest. The restora- 
tion of the Eastern pediment (that attributed 
to Pzonios) is approaching completion. It is 
expected that in June it will be finished. In 
its complete state it will then be raised to a 
considerable height, when its effect as a compo- 
sition can be much better judged. Funds for 
a similar restoration of the Western pediment 
(of Alkamenes) are not yet voted, but it is 
scarcely possible that a work so splendidly 
begun should be left incomplete. At the end 
of the Olympian Museum stand small models 
on ascale of one-tenth of both Eastern and 
Western pediments, with full architectural 
restorations. Each little figure in these models 
is movable. It is an interesting sight to see 
Dr. Curtius shift them to and fro to elucidate 
and confirm his own particular theories of their 
relative positions. It is the hope of archzo- 
logists that ultimately both fronts of the 
temple will be rebuilt of the original size. 








WE give elsewhere the programme of the 
intended proceedings at the Conference of 
French Architects to be held next month at 
Paris. In a letter accompanying the pro- 
gramme, M. Questel, the President, invites 
particular attention to the idea started at the 
Nice Congress recently, of the formation of 
a permanent Body (Cazsse) to give support to 
members of the profession in upholding pro- 
fessional interests, and also to the important 
question of public competitions. Some of us 
may have information both to give and to 
receive on these subjects. 





Tue drinking-fountain which has lately been 
opened, with much pomp and circumstance, on 
Hackney Downs,.will, doubtless, afford refresh- 
ment to many a parchec traveller over that 
arid waste, but in itself it is far from being a 
thing of beauty. Conspicuous it must needs 
be, for it stands on the ridge of a treeless 
desert,—a stunted monolith, whose only feature 
is an inscription recording the virtues of an 
otherwise unknown (but worthy) citizen. It 
is a pity that so good an opportunity should 
have been lost for imparting beauty and fresh- 
ness to sixty of the dustiest acres in suburban 
London. Probably the monster squirts in 
Trafalgar-square, with their sloppy basins, have 
prejudiced the public mind against ornamental 
fountains, and it must be admitted that there 
are few sites in London where one could listen 
undisturbed to the cadence of falling water. 
Hence, perhaps,—if not to the utilitarian 
spirit of the age which sees more sense in a 
pump than in a fountain,—the latter has gone 
out of fashion. Elia long ago lamented the 
disappearance of this refreshing object from the 
nooks and corners of old London. Some were 
dried up ; some bricked over ; nearly all gone. 
He recalls the time when, in Lincoln’s Inn- 
Fields, “four little winged marble boys used 
to play their virgin fancies, spouting out ever 
fresh streams from their innocent wanton lips.” 
They were voted childish, and therefore re- 
moved. But, he asks, “why not gratify 
children, by letting them stand? Lawyers 





, were children once.” 





=—_—_—_=— 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY.—III. 


‘ ot commendable feature in the 
ibition is the prevalent appearan 
draughtsman’s name on the ae acted = 
is not every architect who has the skill, oy ‘the 
time, or the inclination to prepare an Acade 

. my 
perspective of his work. With one or two e 
ceptions, it is well known that for gach oe 
ance the prosperous architect seeks the aid of 
experts in draughtsmanship of the special kind 
required. But, until quite lately, the expert in 
question was left studiously in the back ground 
The more clear an architect’s claim is to the 
credit of the design, the more he can afford 
allow due credit to the subordinate artist who 
enables him to bring it in fitting guise before 
the public. It is a manifest injustice to employ 
for this purpose such accomplished draughts. 
men as Mr. Langham, Mr. Lethaby, Mr. Groom 
and others equally well known, and to engrogs 
the credit due to their talent. Accordingly 
we see with Satisfaction that it is becoming the 
custom for the more important architectura] 
drawings to bear the name of the draughtsman 
as well as that of the responsible architect, and 
that the means of apportioning the respective 
share of each in the result are provided for the 
spectator. 

“The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, from the 
remains discovered by J. T. Wood, restored by 
James Fergusson” (No. 1,341), is by far the 
most learned work in the Exhibition. A plan 
accompanies the drawing, but it is without ex- 
planatory references. We assume that the 
darker portions represent Mr. Wood's disco- 
veries, and that the lighter-patched portions are 
the conjectural completion of the design. If 
so, Mr. Fergusson may be looked upon as the 
Professor Owen of Archzology, for never did 
that learned naturalist construct a specimen of 
an extinct species of animal from more inade- 
quate data. It would have been interesting to 
learn how much of the embellishment of the 
temple is purely imaginary, and how much (if 
any) is warranted by precedent. It is observed 
that of the columns in the Pronaos, some are 
stilted upon pedestals and some have their bases 
on the ground, though all the columns are of 
the same order, and apparently of the same 
diameter. If the arrangement is warranted by 
Mr. Wood’s discoveries it is peculiar, and would 
prove, we should think, rather unsatisfactory in 
effect. The steps at the base of the building 
are all shown of a practicable rise and differ 
from those in other Greek temples where the 
height of the step had a relation to the order 
and in which special subdivided narrow flights 
were accommodated to facility of ascent. Allu- 
sive sculpture is introduced in prodigal pro- 
fusion, inthe Tympanum and on the Acroteria, 
in friezes and around the lower portions of the 
columns. Such a drawing from so renowned 
an authority requires a pamphlet to illustrate 
and explain it, and in its present condition leaves 
the beholder in the dark as to the real part 
played by its author. The drawing is elegant 
and conscientious. The portions whieh cus 
against the sky are without the solidity which 
they would assume in nature, and it givesa 
more or less technical representation of the 
building rather than a realistic one. It is quite 
free from all trick and subterfuge of draughts- 
manship, and is one of the most attractive 
drawings in the room. 

“ A Design for an Academy of Arts,” Edwin 
Geo. Hardy (No. 1,282). This drawing obtained 
the Academy Gold Medal and Travelling Stu 
dentship, and it is the more interesting on that 
account than for any special excellence of 
design or draftsmanship. Without seeing the 
whole of the illustrative drawings, it would | , 
unjust to impugn the decision of the Council; 
but we doubt whether the highest Academy 
distinction was often obtained upon a slendere! 
performance. The design is severely ye 
A lofty Corinthian order is raised upon 4 °0W 
and somewhat common-place basement. e 
main facade has a centre, projecting ph ss 
connecting curtains. The curtains and _ 
enclose, presumably, the galleries, and are ment 
blank walls. The central block is raised 7 ba 
apparently useless cloistered court, and “A ea 
parapets are surmounted by qoeliskss eee be 
in pairs—some 10 ft. or 12 ft. high. ees vr 
on the principal floor are squat and 1 Lee 
tioned for so ambitious a style, and the It is 
throughout is not of the eal y ‘ 

rhaps, unfair to criticise 
wea + student, but one must be cruel only 


present Ex- 
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kind. The drawing is apparently accu- 
go far as can be judged in the absence of 
and if it is destitute of feeling, it is 
the blemish of all affectation and 


to be 
rate, 
a plan, 
free from 
EO 1,267 and 1,324, by E. J. Milner Allen 
and Leonard Stokes respectively, are rival de- 
signs for the same subject. Of the first nothing 
need be said beyond a word in praise of its 
preadth and simplicity. It is hung too high 
for an examination in detail. The latter is, 
however, a fine design evidencing very con- 
siderable skill in composition, and a nice feeling 
for proportion and detail. It is of a Lombardic 
type—very suitable, as we think, for the object. 
An arcuated lower story is deeply recessed, and 
statues are effectively disposed in isolated groups 
under each arch, and well thrown up by the 
dark background. The upper storeys are 
windowless; but their surfaces are diversified 
by deep friezes sculptured in relief, and on the 
lower lines of parapets single statues are 
ranged. Cupolas crown each angle of the 
structure, and the centre is marked by a lofty 
dome of graceful contour. Such a design 
carried out in brick and terra-cotta would have 
an imposing effect, and be not only architec- 
turally excellent, but eminently fitted for its 
purpose. This drawing is also out of the range 
at which its minuter parts can be appreciated, 
but it looks all in proper scale and satisfactory 
in point of detail. 

“Design for Nottingham Municipal Build- 
ings,’ by F. H. Oldham (No. 1,292). This 
design was, we believe, placed first by the pro- 
fessional assessors, on the score of its excellent 
architecture, and it no doubt merited the dis- 
tinction. The ensemble is certainly striking, 
although some of the details are a little too free 
and bizarre for perfect dignity and suitableness. 
The tower is so extravagantly lofty as to 
suggest the exercise of an ambitious student 
unawed by the fear of contractors, rather than 
asober, practical proposal; and, unfortunately, 
the detail of this too prominent feature is 
almost the weakest in the composition. The 
huge clock faces throw the whole out of scale, 
and are, moreover, bordered by some very in- 
different ornament. A series of bells are hung 
in niches flush with the outer faces of the 
tower, with an upper tier disposed in a kind of 
dormer, while the whole is crowned by an 
empty turret. Here and there an attached 
order interferes with the integrity of the con- 
structive scheme, and a very singular arrange- 
ment of sparse quoins at the tower angles 
resemble nothing so much as the angle iron 
bands on an American travelling trunk. The 
general grouping is extremely artistic, the sky- 
line varied and pleasing, and with that careful 
revision which the test of working drawings 
and estimates would necessitate, this design 
would, if executed, provide Nottingham with a 
= building of which it might be justly 
proud. 

‘The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow,’ R 
Rowand Anderson (No. 1,313), presents a sin- 
gular combination of styles which give a result 
very difficult to name. Round, arched window- 
openings in the lower stages are filled in with 
a sort of Venetian tracery, while the upper 
storeys are unadulterated; Francois I., “ Queen 
Anne” gables and dormers, and a nondescript 
tower complete the incongruous medley. The 
chimney-stacks just peep above the roofs, and 
thus a chance of imparting some interest to an 
otherwise tame and spiritless sky-line is lost. 
The design is not up to the author’s mark, and 
iS In many ways weak and unsatisfactory. 

“Edinburgh University Extension — New 
Medical School’? (No. 1,236), by the same 
author, is a design of a very different calibre, 
and has previously received our hearty appre- 
Ciation. Itis a temperate and well-balanced 
study, and, assuming some justification for the 
very lofty campanile, looks appropriate for its 
purpose. 
A Design for the Staircase of a Royal 

alace, K, W. Poley, No. 1,293, is every way 
creditable to the author. The architecture is 
ki & strictly academic type, and good of its 
ae The drawing is in simple line, unadorned 

y artifice, and apparently in absolutely true 
perspective. The figure drawing and ornament 
are noticeably excellent, and the whole is 
ee by patient skill and honesty of pur- 

“New Roof to the Area of the Royal Ex- 

’ 
ree: Charles Barry. No. 1,335. A bright 
con 18o1y-coloured drawing, shows an iron 

8’a8s roof, which has nothing very notice- 





able about it. It will no doubt fulfil its func- 
tion of keeping out the rain, and the eager 
speculators who will be thus sheltered from the 
elements will probably be too much engrossed 
in their absorbing pursuits to care to inquire 
as to the esthetic value of covering which 
assists to keep them warm and dry. A prac- 
tical want has been met ina practical way, and 
nothing more about it need be said. 








BLACKFRIARS AND BANKSIDE. 


SOME OLD THEATRES AND A NEW RAILWAY. 


Publius, student at the common law, 
Oft leaves his books, and for his recreation, 
To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw ; 


Leaving old Plowden, Dyer, and Brooke alone, 
To see old Harry Hunks and Sacarson. 
Siz Joun Davizs’s Epigrams. 

THE approaches to the second railway-bridge 
now being built over the Thames at Blackfriars 
will pass over ground which is consecrated to 
the memories of our three greatest playwrights, 
—Shakspeare, Jonson, and Massinger. The 
northern abutment rests against Water-lane and 
Playhouse-yard ; the southern by Falcon Dock 
and Paris Garden-stairs. In a bird’s-eye view 
of Bankside, made during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and which corresponds in many points 
with Aggas’s map and Braun and Hohenberg’s 
view of 1572, “olde Paris Garden-lane’’ leads 
from the stairs to the Cross (northern side of 
Holland-street). Parallel to, and a few yards 
east of, the lane flows a cutting to “‘the Mill 
and the sine of the Gates in the Libertie of Old 
Parris Garden.” Just north of the Mill (Wid- 
fleet Mill) and the Gates appears “the Folken 
Ine in the Clinck Libertie”; immediately 
southwards are “‘ the Mill Pond” and “ the waye 
leading to Copt Halle” (Vauxhall). From 
the Mill-pond in a south-easterly direction is 
“ Gravile-lane leding to St. George’s Felds.’’* 
Between the Pike Ponds and the western wall 
of Winchester Park stand the “ Bowll Baytyng”’ 
and the ‘‘Beare Baytyng.” The respective 
sports are clearly delineated within the two 
arenas, together with the dogs and their kennels 
and the ponds for the bears. Immediately 
westwards of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Works, near Phoenix Wharf, is an open space 
vacated by the removal of Meredith’s Saw- 
mills to Belvedere-road, antiqué Narrow-wall, 
Lambeth. This is the site of the royal Pike 
Ponds, which are yet commemorated by Pond- 
yard and Pike-gardens. James Newton & Sons’ 
Tile Works, Nos. 78-9, Bankside, represent the 
Falcon Tavern at the foot of Falcon Dock. The 
adjoining premises of the General Hydraulic 
Power Company are reputed to have been occu- 
pied by Wren when engaged upon rebuilding 
the City churches. Messrs. J. & G. Rennie’s 
Albion Iron-works have replaced Widfleet Mill, 
whilst the Mill Pond has been succeeded in 
turn by the Falcon Glass-works (the late Mr. 
Apsley Pellatt’s) ¢ and the existing cocoa manu- 


-|factory of Messrs. James Epps & Co., Nos. 


45-61, Holland-street. Maid or Maiden lane, 
and Deadman’s-place, are incorporated in Park- 
street. Rochester, Winchester, Park, and 
Sumner streets remind us of two episcopal 
palaces which once stood in Bankside, and of a 
late occupant of the latter see. The Anchor 
Brewery (Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co.’s) and 
Pott’s Vinegar Works cover portions of Win- 
chester Park; Southwark Bridge-road appro- 
priates the Castle-lane that took its name from 
ene of the forts of Sud-werke, the south work of 
London. The embankment of this quarter is 
believed to date froma Roman age. Here wasan 
important military station of that period, with its 
cemetery in the modern Deverell-street, a turn- 
ing out of Warner-street, New Kent-road. 
Stoney-street, joining Borough Market to Clink- 
street, and Stoney-lane, Tooley-street, mark the 
course of a causeway that communicated, by the 
ferry, with the Watling-street at Dowgate. 

The building of a regular play-house in 
London dates from 1570 or thereabouts. Before 
the year 1580 the Blackfriars and Whitefriars 
theatres were in existence as “‘ private houses.” 
These, together with The Theatre and the 





* From the open space at foot of Falcon drawing-dock 
radiate the three arms of Holland-street. The western 
arm, which led to the ill-famed ‘‘ Leaguer,” is cut off by 
the railway station ; the southern arm, that leading to 
Copt Hall, was formerly Green-walk; the south-eastern 
(the Gravile-lane of the plan) runs past Hopton’s Alms- 
houses to Sumner-street. Sumner-street absorbs both the 
former Miles’s-walk and northern portion of Gravel-lane. 

+ From an early period Southwark was famed for its 
glass-houses. Here were made the windows for King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, 





Curtain, both in Shoreditch; the Fortune, built 
by Peter Street, a carpenter, for Edward 
Alleyn and Philip Henslowe (1600), in Cripple- 
gate-without ; and the Red Bull, in Aylesbury- 
street, Clerkenwell, are the earliest houses. In 
1574 Queen Elizabeth, ever a warm patron of 
the drama, licensed James Burbadge and four 
others, servants to the Earl of Leicester, to 
exhibit all kinds of stage plays “‘ as well for the 
recreation of her loving subjects as her own 
solace and pleasure when she should think good 
to see them.” Ejected from the City, Burbadge’s 
troupe settled within the Blackfriars precincts, 
on a spot which lies between Apothecaries’ Hall 
and the south-western corner of St. Anne’s 
Blackfriars-churchyard. Here, in 1586, the 
company was joined by Shakspeare, then twenty- 
two years old, who, as some will say, had begun 
his career in London as a link-boy and horse- 
minder in attendance on visitors to The Curtain. 
Within three years he was assigned one- 
sixteenth as his share of the Blackfriars 
property. .A winter house from the beginning, 
that is to say, a house covered with a roof, and 
adapted for artificial lighting, the Blackfriars 
was extensively repaired in 1596. The then 
nine partners had petitioned the Privy Council 
for its concurrent enlargement, but the 
authorities, daunted by the Corporation’s opposi- 
tion, refused this further favour. Shakspeare 
then lived at Bankside, near Bear-gardens. 

In the year following (1598) he purchased 
New Place in his native town for the sum of 601. 
This same year, too, is memorable for his first 
acquaintance with Ben Jonson. The latter, tem 
years his junior (and who also is said to have 
started as a player at The Curtain), was at this 
date miserably poor, though as well known as 
Shakspeare himself, perhaps better. He was. 
intimate with Alleyn and Henslowe, familiar 
with Drayton and Chapman, with Rowley 
Middleton and Fletcher. Already had Meares 
celebrated him as one of the principal writers of 
tragedy: he had long been rising, says Gifford, 
in reputation as a scholar and poet among the 
most distinguished characters of theday. His 
‘‘Every Man in his Humour” had been per- 
formed, says Henslowe, eleven times between 
the 25th of November, 1596, and the 10th of 
May succeeding.* Dedicated to Camden, his 
old master at Westminster, the prologue opens 
with the lines :— 

Though need make many poets, and some such 

As art and nature have not better’d much ; 

Yet ours for want hath not so loved the stage, 

As he dare serve th’ ill customs of the age ; 

Or purchase your delight at such a rate, 

As, for it, he himself might justly hate, 
Here, it is well said, we see how ennobling 
an idea Jonson had already formed of the true 
and dignified office of the Dramatic Muse; 
whilst he invariably supported, through every 
period of his chequered life, the lofty character 
with which his youthful fancy had invested it. 
The scene of the play, as originally acted at 
the Rose, lay in Florence. Its success induced 
Jonson to recast it by transferring the scene to 
London, and altering the personnel from Italian 
into English. In its amended shape the comedy 
was acted for the first time at the Blackfriars 
Theatre in 1598. At the head of the dramatis 
persone stands Shakspeare’s name, in the 
character of Knowell, an old gentleman. 
Retiring to Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakspeare 
maintained his connexion with the field of his 
labours and profits by purchasing (10th March, 
1613) the premises ‘‘in the Blackfriers in 
London nere the Wardrobe,’ which, thus 
described in his will, he devises unto his 
daughter Susannah Hall. The year after his 
death we find Edward Alleyn, of the Fortune, 
taking a lease of the Blackfriars house. For 
some years the company resisted the rancorous 
Puritans, who cared for nought but their own 
sad “ Drolls’’; but they had at last to succumb; 
for on the 6th of August, 1655, the property was 
pulled down. Within a few months the name 
even of Playhouse-yard will, in all likelihood, 
have disappeared for ever. 

In the same year (1593) that John Harrison 
first published ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” at the 
White Greyhound, St. Paul’s-churchyard, the 
Blackfriars company established themselves in 
an additional house,—the Globe, Bankside. 
Here, five years later, they made substantial 
improvements, for which Richard, son to James, 
Burbadge contributed the materials of the 
Curtain at Shoreditch. Richard Burbadge, 
whose portrait hangs in the Dalwich Gallery 


* The earliest play that can be unhesitatingly ascribed 
to Jonson, who wrote it before attaining his twenty-second 








year: was first printed 1601, in fo, 
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we may observe, was celebrated for his per- 
formance of the chief part in ‘*‘ King Richard 
III.,” which tragedy, with that of ‘“‘ King 
Richard II.,” was written, and produced at the 
Globe, in 1594. 

We have thus reached the place and time of 
Shakspeare’s, Ben Jonson’s, and Massinger’s 
chiefest triumphs. At the Globe and Black- 
friars Theatres all of Shakspeare’s pieces,— 
himself an actor in some,—were produced. 
Massinger’s ‘‘The Picture’ (1629) and ‘‘ The 
Emperor of the East’’ (1631); Ben Jonson’s, 
“The Poetaster ”’ (1602) and “ The Alchemist”’ 
(1610), so long the favourites with the town, 
came out at the Blackfriars, as also his ‘‘ Mag- 
netic Lady” (1632), “The Case is altered” 
(1598), “The Devil is an Ass” (1616), and the 
“Tale of a Tub,” his latest (1633). From his 
house in Blackfriars he dedicates “ The Fox” 
to the sister Universities. This matchless work 
was first performed at the Globe (1605), where, 
too, were produced, ‘‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour’’(1599),and “ Sejanus” (1603), in which 
latter Shakspeare took a part. Of Massinger’s 
plays, when first brought out on the Blackfriars 
stage, should be cited “The Fatal Dowry” 
(before 1620), “The City Madam” (1632), “The 
Guardian” (1633), “ A Very Woman” (1634) 
“The Bashful Lover” (1636), ‘‘The Roman 
Actor” (1626), and “The Duke of Milan.”’* 
Jonson’s exquisite masques and entertainments 
earned for him the tardy recognition of King 
James I., in the year of Shakspeare’s death. 
Nor did Shakspeare’s claims pass unrewarded, 
for one of that sovereign’s first public acts was 
the granting a patent, dated at Westminster, 
19th May, 1603, to him, in conjunction with 
Laurence Fletcher, Richard Burbadge, Hem- 
ming, and Condell, “freely to use and exercise 
the arte and faculty of playing comedies, 
tragedies, &c. . . . as well within theire nowe 
usuall house called the Globe, within oure 
countye of Surreye [and elsewhere].” With 
Massinger dramatic poetry ended her reign ; 
nor did the stage itself long survive him. As 
with the deprecatory lines on the whitewashed 
bust at Stratford-upon-Avon, so with the four 
immortal words inscribed upon the little stone 
in the northern aisle of West Minster, may be 
compared the touching entry which records his 
burial at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. f 

Where then stood the Globe, which Ben 
Jonson terms “the glory of the Bank and fort 
of the whole parish,’ and which, with the other 
playhouses, are so prominent in the Antwerp and 
Hollar’s views of London? For the Globe some 
would claim with Chalmers a site, that of the 
former “ Welsh Trooper,” close to the riverside, 
between what are now the northern ends of 
Pond-yard and Emerson-street. Yet most 
writers affirm that it was situated in what is 
now the north-western angle of the Anchor 
Brewery (covering Thrale’s business residence) ; 
that is to say, south of Park-street and west of 
Southwark Bridge-road. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the existence there as late as 1799,— 
see R. Horwood’s map,—of a Globe-walk and a 
Globe-court, and of a Globe-alley in 1808,—see 
Wallis’s map. Jonson in his “ Execration upon 
Vulcan,” mentions its destruction by fire, which 
he witnessed. This was on June 29, 1613, at 
the discharge of a peal of ordnance during the 
performance of ‘King Henry VIII.” It was 
speedily rebuilt, and finally demolished in 1644. 
The familiar term of Bear Garden is applied so 
generally that it is not easy to identify any 
particular building therewith. But looking at 
our plan the original Beare Baytyng stands just 
westwards of Horseshoe-alley, leading from Park- 
street to the Bankside, and the Bowll Baytyng 
corresponds with the Hope,—which occupied the 
now square in Bear-gardens, where is still a 
tavern-sign of the White Bear. At the Hope 
the “Lady Elizabeth’s servants” { first acted 
Ben Jovson’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” so popular 
for its reflections against the Puritans (October 
31, 1614). The Hope, so ill-recommended in the 
author’s induction to that play, was pulled down 





* The dates given are those of the licensing of the plays, 
mostly by Sir Henry Herbert. It will be ad wal that 
the pieces were printed later: after intervals varying 
severally from eighteen months to twenty-seven years, 

+‘* March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a 


st r.”” He died at his house in Bankside on the 17th 
of that month, aged fifty-six years. In that church lie 
Edmund Shaks 


, “player,” the poet's youn 
brother (1607); Laurence Fletcher (1608) ; John Fiotoker, 
Beaumont’s coadjutor (1625); and Henslowe = 

t With the patent of 1603 the Blackfriars and Globe 
eompany exchanged their style of the Chamberiain’s for 
his Majesty's servants. At Queen Anne’s death, 1619, they 
took the ~~ of the king’s daughter, wife to the Palgrave. 
On King Charles I,’s marriage, they were entitled the 
Queen's seryants, 
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‘in March, 1656, having, like to its compeers in 


their decline, been wholly given up to the 
brutal exhibitions in which Harry Hunks and 
Sackerson, the very ill-favoured rough thing 
that Slender had seen loose twenty times, 
and had taken by the chain, played so 
ignoble a share. Hard by, a few yards east- 
wards, where is now Rose-alley, stood the Rose, 
probably the oldest of the group. It belonged 
to Henslowe, and had been originally con- 
structed of wood and thatch. Paris, or Bear, 
Garden Theatre, and the Swan, lay to the west, 
the former being within the range of the new 
works. For his ill-success as an actor and 
particularly for having performed the part of 
Zulieman at the Paris Garden, Jonson incurred 
Decker’s reproaches. The Swan took its name 
from tenements scheduled in a grant by King 
Edward VI. of the Southwark Manor to the City 
of London. Closed asa theatre in 1613, it lost its 
high repute in becoming the scene of pugilistic 
and similar exhibitions. Paris Garden com- 
memorates the house and grounds of Robert de 
Paris, temp. Richard II. The Falcon presents a 
very sorry aspect in Robert Wilkinson’s print of 
1805. During last century it had served asa 
leading rendezvous for the Kentisa and Surrey 
coaches. Hither would often repair Shakspeare, 
and his neighbour, Ben Jonson, to meet their 
fellow beaux esprits,—Beaumont, Fletcher, Sel- 
den, Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, with many 
others whom Sir Walter Raleigh had collected 
at the Mermaid in Bread-street,—‘‘ What things 
have we seen done at the Mermaid!” says 
Beaumont, on the opposite shore. On Bank- 
side, too, may often have been seen a less joyous 
spectacle: that of Oliver Goldsmith in thread- 
bare coat, vainly seeking as a medical prac- 
tioner to earn the poor livelihood from which 
he turned to press-reading for the author of 
“ Clarissa,’ and an ushership in Dr. Milner’s 
school at Peckham. 








RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES AND 
RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. 


Most of us are more or less familiar with 
those very common covenants which are found 
in many leases of buildings in London and 
other large towns, by which the lessee is pre- 
vented from using his house in any way 
which he may think fit. The object in such 
covenants is, of course, to keep properties as 
residential only, and not to allow them to 
become centres of trades or manufactures. One 
learned judge, indeed, seems to have regarded 
them from an artistic point of view; for it is 
stated in the judgment in a well-known case in 
regard to acovenant of this description that it 
‘is framed only to provide uniformity in mode 
of building, so that the enjoyment which sprirgs 
from regularity in a series of dwellings may be 
preserved.” A good many persons would cer- 
tainly be glad to give up the enjoyment of 
this ‘“‘regularity”’; if they could be sure that a 
publichouse or a baker’s shop would not sooner 
or later become their neighbour. But as 
soon as such a covenant is entered into 
it becomes, as a rule, so fixedly a condition of 
the property that it cannot be departed from. 
But this general rule is subject to an important 
exception, of which it is well that all owners of 
property and all those who are connected with 
the management of property should be aware in 
days when towns increase and localities change 
their characteristics with so much quickness. 
The exception was thus stated in a compara- 
tively recent case by the late Lord Justice 
James :—“‘ If, either by permission or acquies- 
cence, or by a long chain of events, the whole 
character of the property has been either 
entirely or so substantially changed that the 
character of the whole place or neighbourhood 
has been so altered that the whole object for 
which the covenant was originally entered into 
must be considered to be at an end,” then the 
covenantee will not be allowed to enforce the 
covenant. The obvious reason of this is, that to 
try and enforce the covenant in question under 
such circumstances would, in truth, be nothing 
more than the harassing of the tenant, not for 
the general good of the property and of the 
dwellings on it, but simply for some selfish 
purpose. 

The latest case on this subject is a clear illus- 
tration not only of the above rule but of the way 
in which these restrictive covenants may become 
obsolete, partly from the growth in a particular 
manner of certain localities and partly from an 
over-sanguine view of the prospects of the pro- 











perty in the first instance. The land in ques- 
tion was situated at Leytonstone, and in 1877 
the British Land Company, Limited, were the 
owners of a particular block of building land at 
that place. In this year the plaintiff through 
an intermediate person became the owner of thig 
particular lease, and in 1879 the defendant 
became the owner of his house, likewise after 
it had passed through other parties from the 
Land Company. In the original lease by the 
Land Company there was the special stipula. 
tion that no building on the lot was to be used 
as a shop nor was any trade or manufacture to 
be carried on on any lot, and the subleases al] 
incorporated this restrictive covenant. The 
object or the hope of the Land Company, when 
he estate was first built on, was, to quote from 

r. Justice Pearson’s judgment, that these 
houses should be occupied in the ordinary 
sense by separate owners of each house, so ag 
to keep each house a private house for a private 
family. But during the few years which 
elapsed from the date when houses began to be 
built on this spot the houses were no longer let 
to private persons, each having one house, but 
the majority were divided between two families 
at rents of 6s. or 8s. a week, each family pay- 
ing half such sum. During the same period 
shops were opened around the plaintiff’s house, 
and among them was to be seen that of the 
defendant, which was a beer-shop with an off 
licence. Then in the year 1882 the plaintiff 
endeavours to prevent the defendant from con- 
tinuing to carry on his business because he was 
thereby infringing the restrictive covenant in 
his lease. But, said Mr. Justice Pearson, “ if 
I grant the injunction shall I be enforcing 
the contract in order to keep the property 
in the state in which it was intended to 
be kept when these stipulations were ‘first 
put on this plan?” This crucial question to 
himself the judge promptly answered in the 
negative, on the ground that the contract into 
which the plaintiff had entered could no longer 
be performed for the purposes for which it was 
entered into. It would not be difficult from the 
cases which have been decided on this peint to 
cull further examples exemplifying both the rule 
and the exception. But this latest case of 
Sayers v. Collyer sufficiently shows how the 
exception is to be worked, as well as the 
danger of causing tenants to enter into re- 
strictive covenants of this kind before it is 
clear what the character of the property will 
eventually become. The short period which 
elapsed from. the date of the erection of the 
houses to the date of the property becoming 
what may be, perhaps, called a miscellaneous 
one, shows that the original promoters of the 
buildings had quite miscalculated the nature of 
the property. Such a rapid change, if, indeed, 
it can be called a change at all, differs entirely 
from those alterations which may be seen in most 
large towns where a residential property has 
become more or less a shop property from the 
natural movement of events. In such a case 
as the latter one, however, it is advisable that 
both owners and tenants should clearly under- 
stand that their position in regard to restrictive 
covenants is distinctly changed by the force of 
circumstances. 








Leyton Local Board.—The annual report 
of Mr. Dawson, C.E., surveyor to this Board, 
reports improvement in some particulars, with 
indications of a wish on the part of the surveyor 
for further improvement. Every sewer 18 now 
capped and every house connexion made by the 
Board’s contractor, and not a single pipe 18 
covered in without being inspected. The 
“great event of the year” has been the com- 
pletion of the sewage works (of which we gave 
a description). ‘Nothing has been done to the 
private sewers”’ in certain roads, reported upon 
last year, and there are still many roads in the 
parish that require making up, and the sur- 
veyor points to the improvement in the letting 
value of houses in the roads that have just been 
finished, as an inducement to go further in “ 
right way. There is ‘a marked papeovent 
in the building materials now being used in the 
district’; there are still a few builders who 
give trouble and require much > oper 
“but the worst of them have left the — 
entirely.” Very well for happy Leyton; a 
what other parishes have these black sheep - 
taken themselves? Let other parishes + a 
neighbourhood look out for jerry - "— 
on the loose, and excommunicate the 


vigorously. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I.—THE ‘WATER-LILY. BY T. WOOLNER, R.A. 


THIS is & reproduction from a photograph 
of Mr. Woolner’s elegant and fanciful little 
work, a half-size alto-relievo in bronze, which 
hangs on the west wall of the “ The Lecture- 
room” at the Royal Academy. It tells its own 


story: 


THE RESTORATION OF PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 


PrTERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, the tottering con- 
dition of whose central tower and pier supports 
so alarmed the Dean and Chapter at the 
beginning of last year, has progressed so far in 
the necessary work of demolition and recon- 
struction, that already the ceremony of laying 
the chief corner stone is a thing of the past, 
having been performed on Wednesday, May 7, 
by Pro-Grand Master the Earl of Carnarvon, 
acting under the commands of the Prince of 
Wales, who would himself have attended as 
Grand Master of the Craft, but for the sudden 
death of his brother, the Duke of Albany. 

The story of Peterborough Cathedral, con- 
sidered as an erection of stone and lime merely, 
and irrespective of its purely ecclesiastical 
fortunes and misfortunes, is a story which is 
not without interest. This fact, however, has 
never been so brought into relief as during the 
removal of the ancient fourteenth-century 
work,—an undertaking which has been going 
on during the greater part ¢f last year and has 
stretched into some portion of this. The eccle- 
siastical foundation of Peterborough owes its 
origin to Peada, king of the Mercians, who 
erected a rude church and monastery here in 
the year 655. Through numerous vicissitudes 
this religious establishment existed down to the 
Reformation times, when, thanks to the good 
offices of another king, or rather to the lucky 
forbearance of that potentate, the abbey church 
of Peterborough was not only preserved from 
destruction at atime of signal peril for such 
edifices, but had bestowed on it a renewed lease 
of life. Henry VIII., the ruthless iconeclast 
of English monastic growths, dealt generously, 
tenderly even, with the abbey of Peterborough. 
The ashes of the amiable, but badly-used 
Katharine of Aragon, his first queen, lay at 
that time, as they lie now, beneath the chancel 
floor of the Minster Church, and perhaps some 
feelings of remorse impelled him not only to 
withhold the touch of his destroying hand from 
this particular shrine, but to take prempt order 
towards its conservation for all time, so far as 
it lay within his power to do so. Henry not 
only spared Peterborough Minster, but left it 
endowed with a large share of the monastery’s 
temporalities. He abolished Chambers, the last 
of the abbots; but with the same pen he parti- 
tioned the huge diocese of Lincoln, called into 
existence the new diocese of Peterborough, and 
appointed the deposed last of the abbots to be 
the first of the bishops. 

After the tragedy at Fotheringay, and until 
removed, twenty years subsequently, by her son 
to Westminster, the remains of Mary Queen of 
Scots slept here, occupying the southern base- 
ment ef the chancel, over against the last 
resting-place of the hardly less unhappy 
Katharine, and contiguous to the tombs of 
Elfric and Kensius, two successive Archbishops 
. York, interred here in the eleventh century. 

romwell handled the capital of the new diocese 
— unceremoniously, as was his wont, and 
or a short series of years thereafter the edifice 
= bishopless and uncared for, threatening, 
. 8 “ a time, to drift into the condition of 
eins : “he and national spirit, unskilfully 
threat ough it was, happily averted the 

" ened calamity, and by an effort Peter- 
rough Minster once more stepped into its old 
Station of chief of the second rank of English 

Cathedral churches. 7 Tr 
Bhi mre erection of the Saxon king in the 
coumten ef prong the foundations and lower 
ich the operations of the present 


epoch have ex 
posed to vie it i 
to assume, an ¢ W, was, it is reasonable 


difice of no great pretensions. 

rare, its foundation and Siete walls un- 
these fis consisted of plastered masonry, 
an : were probably of no great height, 
‘hes te. now been made evident to the eye 
aioe 8. ee of no great thickness. They 
act as the 0 dwarf walls merely, designed to 
timber me of a larger superstructure of 
eos 00a was to be had for the felling in 
y8, and the fires which from time to 











time overtook public and private buildings 
attest the extent to which it entered into the 
construction of these. The church and abbey 
buildings of Peterborough were thus burned to 
the ground in the year 870, through the wanton 
incendiarism of the pillaging Danes. Subse- 
quently, after a lapse of some decades, the 
Saxon monks took heart of grace and upreared 
a second cluster of monastic buildings on the 
fire-marked ruins of the old. These fell an in- 
termittent prey to the repeated assaults of 
marauding Danes and contemptuous Normans 
abovt the period of the Conquest; but the 
local habitation and name of the monastery 
survived somehow under various  fluctua- 
tions of evil fortune, until the reign of 
Edward I., when the security which the strong 
arm of this great captain achieved for internal 
England encouraged a scheme for a revived erec- 
tion on a grand scale. The work was necessarily 
of slow progress. Abbot William de Waterville 
began with the central tower (now being 
restored) and the choir. His successor, Bene- 
dict, built the nave westwards, ending in the 
noble west front which is the boast of the pile. 
The bell-steeple immediately in rear of this 
west front was erected by Abbot Richard, still 
in the same reign; and these, with outlying 
accessory buildings, and accompanied by but 
trifling alterations, remained down to the 
troubles of 1641, when the old Abbots’ Hall (a 
detached erection to which the old chroniclers 
invariably refer in terms of pride), together 
with two chapels, were ruthlessly swept away. 
From 1641 to 1883 the history of Peterborough 
Cathedral presents little forremark. A tying- 
back of the northern arch of the famous west 
front, rendered necessary by a growing displace- 
ment outwards in its northerly arm; some set- 
ting-up and pulling down of spire and coronet 
work on the central tower and bell-steeple ; 
a few patchings upon walls and piers ; and some 
slight successive elevations in the level of the 
flosering of the church,—these seem to have 
comprised the only landmarks of the slightest 
consequence. 

Certain cracks and rents in the north-eastern 
pier of the great central tower, and in the 
tower itself aloft, had early in that period 
been noticed, without, however, anything of the 
nature of grave anxiety being excited thereby. 
These rents gradually.assumed larger propor- 
tions, and in the beginning of last year the 
dean and chapter awoke to a sense of the posi- 
tive certainty that the mass of the great central 
tower was steadily inclining to a point of 
instability at which it would be bound to 
tumble bodily to the ground.* The circum- 
stances attending this startling discovery are 
fresh in the memory of our readers, and need 
but brief mention here. A Restoration Com- 
mittee was promptly formed. The committee 
called in the services of Mr. Pearson, and 
obtained from him a report which practically 
decreed the pulling down of the tower, with at 
least two of its supporting piers. Under a con- 
tract entered into between the Restoration 
Committee and Mr. John Thompson, the tower 
and two piers quickly disappeared, revealing in 
the process the fact that the masonry of the 
time of Edward I. had never been anything but 
hollow and showy. Piers and tower-walls had 
been substantial only so far as the outer casing 
of Barnack ragstone was concerned, the interior 
being filled in exclusively with a loose, miscel- 
laneous material which was entirely destitute 
of any quota of added strength, even granting, 
—a grant which is, perhaps, barely warranted, 
—that it did not positively detract from the 
inherent rigidity of the unsupported outer 
casing referred to. This wretched condition of 
things was found to obtain all the way down to 
the basement, where, as it proved, the climax 
of structural inefficiency was reached. The 
piers of the tower, so far at least as concerned 
the two eastern ones just demolished, were, and 
always had been, virtually without foundation. 
They were bedded, not on rock, or on any 
reasonable equivalent, but on sand and loose 
stone chippings, with, beneath, a small sub- 
stratum of gravel. These humiliating discoveries 
naturally gave rise to serious misgivings in the 
mindsof the Restoration Committee with respect 
to the actual condition of the two western piers 
which the architect’s first report had spared, as 
seemingly of a thoroughly sound construction. 
The services of Mr. Pearson were again put in 
requisition, resulting ultimately in a condemna- 





*See lithographed illustration, from a measured drawing, 
showing the state of the south-east pier of the crossing, 
and inefficient bandaging which had been applied to it. 





tion of these western piers also, on the too 
certain grounds of faultiness in foundation and 
a worthlessness of material composition not less 
flagrant than im the two cases already so fully 
exposed. Touching theinternal make-up of the 
demolished piers, this second report of Mr. 
Pearson thus frankly speaks :—‘‘ Within the 
casing the whole body of these large piers was 
filed in with small rubble stones and sandy 
earth. There was scarcely a stone in them 
larger than a man’s hand, and mortar seemed 
not to have been used except where some 
alteration had been made at a later date. It 
is quite impossible to conceive a worse piece of 
construction, and it is equally impossible to 
understand how it is that these piers have 
stood so long; nothing but the power of the 
Barnack rag-stone, out of which the thin out- 
side casing is formed to sustain the enormous 
weight, saved them from destruction.” On the 
foundations,— so-called,—which formed, per- 
haps, the more glaring of these but too well- 
authenticated instances of Medizval “jerry ’”’ 
work, Mr. Pearson’s report thus pronounces :— 
“They were of the most extraordinarily wretched 
kind, faced partly with small rough stone:, 
stone chippings (of which there was a consider- 
able layer), sand, and other equally loose mate- 
rial, and resting on a bed of soft gravel, although 
within a couple of feet of the rock.” The 
tearing down of the remaining western piers, 
which immediately followed, and which was not 
fully accomplished until the present year had 
well advanced, has supplied ample justification 
for the drastic remedy insisted on by the archi- 
tect. Alike in foundation and construction, 
these proved every whit as bad as their neigh- 
bours,—only, through some chance luck rather 
than because of any better management, enabled 
to carry down the course of the centuries rather 
a fairer outward show. 

The rebuilding of these four piers has pro- 
gressed rapidly. At the time of writing the 
least advanced is just rising above the floor of 
the cathedral, while the most forward is finished 
up to the triforium, where it awaits the spring 
of the arch. Of the two remaining, one stands 
about 5 ft. high (upon which the chief corner 
stone has just been laid with.all due ceremonial), 
the other being well out of the floor, and hourly 
rising. The foundations of the new piers rest, 
of course, upon the solid rock so iniquitously 
passed over by the fourteenth-century builders, 
though only 2 ft. more of easy excavation would 
have laid it bare for use. These foundations 
are of concrete below, with, immediately above, 
three courses of very strong masonry, the stone 
of which is fresh from the quarries of Potter- 
newton, Yorkshire. Upon this substratum are 
laid the sound blocks of Barnack stone preserved 
from the old piers,and replaced as far as pos- 
sible in positions identical with those formerly 
occupied. Through-bonders of massive con- 
struction are laid at every fifth course, these 
being invariably composed of newly-quarried 
stone from Clipsham quarries, Rutland. The 
interior of the casing at other parts is closely 
packed with fresh Lutton stone, and the new work 
throughout represents a solidity of 13 cubic feet 
to the ton weight, as against 20 to the ton in the 
piers lately taken down. The main proportions 
of the lantern tower which these new piers are 
designed to support, will be identical with those 
of ‘the one lately taken down, only there is 
likely to be some modification regarding the 
mode and manner of the skyward termination. 
Ever since the building of William de Water- 
ville’s tower in the fourteenth century, a 
chronic feeling of discontent with respect 
to its termination skywards has existed, 
resulting from time to time in various shift- 
ings of a minor kind, none of them proving 
effectual. The tower has to the eye always 
seemed offensively stunted as contrasted with 
the lofty and imposing pile from which it rose. 
A slight addition to the height appears at one 
time to have been contrived, but this was after- 
wards discarded. In lieu thereof the corner 
turrets were carried considerably higher up, 
presenting, however, still but a very indifferent 
effect, and thus they continued till there super- 
vened the climax of last year’s final condemna- 
tion ef the entire tower. Peterborough Cathedral 
possesses no advantages arising from natural 
elevation of site; it but very slightly overlooks 
the neighbouring fens even, and the addition 
of a spire, all recognise, would certainly greatly 
enhance the effectiveness of the pile as an erec- 
tion of commanding beauty. The question of 
finance is the absolute ruler here, and it may 
even be that the present tempting chance for 
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Medieval Jerry-building.—Piers, Peterborough Cathedral. 


fittingly completing the fine old edifice offered 
by the renewal of the tower is doomed to drift 
past without being seized. The renowned 
west front of the building wants repairs which 
will, perhaps, send forth a cry for attention more 
loudly and more legitimately than would be pos- 
sible in the case of any other consideration, after 
the present contract is completed. It has long 
been afflicted with rather a serious defect, pro- 
visionally arrested by a process of tying-back 
in one of its three arches,—a defect, the per- 
manent cure of which, if money were not so 
scarce, ought to be entered upon without delay, 
in view of the disquieting consideration that 
the longer the postponement lasts the graver 
will be the task in hand when postponement 
becomes no longer permissible, as in time it 
must come to be. In addition, there are 
several minor structural ailments demanding 
attention before drawbacks in mere point 
of fancy or taste can in fairness be looked 
to, so that there seems no very promising 
prospect of a spire worthy of this cathe- 
dral being achieved,—unless in the chance 
of some donor or company of donors stepping 
forward with this particular accomplishment 
determinedly and exclusively at heart. The 
restoration fund, as it is understood to stand at 
present, will do little more than barely satisfy 
existing contracts; but the recently accom- 
plished ceremony of foundation-stone laying, 
under the auspices of distinguished grandees of 
the Masonic craft, may reasonably be expected to 
put some new life into asubscription movement 
which has unhappily become rather languid. 
Progress is much to be desired in this direction 
if Peterborough Cathedral is to be relieved of 
sven one-half of the disabilities under which it 
at present labours. Granting that a sum of 
21,0001. is already secured to the restoration 
fund,—and that estimate is slightly in excess 
rather than otherwise of the actual figures,— 
there is a wide margin between that and the 
61,0001. last year hazarded as indispensable to a 
thorough amending of all architectural defects 
within the walls of the building. 








Erratum.—In the report of Mr. Wethered’s 
paper on Viollet-le-Duc last week, for ‘ Mr. 
Hamilton,” read “ Mr. Hamertor,” and for ‘‘ M. 
Baudot” read “ M. de Baudot.” 





(“ Be sure your sin will find you out.’’) 


‘“WEATHER-HOUSE,”’ STUTTGART. 


Tuls is an illustration of a “ wetter hiuschen,”’ 
or erection for showing the state of the baro- 
meter and thermometer, &c.; a class of struc- 
ture not uncommonly placed in public gardens 
and promenades in Germany, and sometimes 
taking the simpler form of a small column, 
looking a little like a sundial in general outline, 
and then called a “meteorological column.’’ 
The present example is a rather more elaborate 
design than usual, which has been recently 
erected in the Town Gardens at Stuttgart, from 
the designs of Herr P. Lauser, architect, of that 
town. The accompanying cut gives the plan, 











Plan. 


to a scale one-twentieth the real size: the view, 
reproduced by the ink-photo process from a 
photograph, gives the general design and effect. 
The material is cast iron; it has been very 
carefully modelled and worked in all its parts, 
wita some colour to give additional effect. The 
figures of the water-sprites at the angles of the 
roof are painted flesh colour in the upper parts, 
whilst their fishy tails are painted bronze, 
touched with silver. The cornucopte in the 
frieze are painted similarly in correspondence 
with the natural colours of the object. Allthe 
un-modelled surfaces, such as the column and 
plinth, are kept of a soft, warm brown; small 
portions here and there are gilt in the cornice, 





and the vane also is gilt. With this degree of 
gilding and colour, says the architect, it stands 
out very brightly against the dark background 
of foliage. 








CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, 
COPPENHALL. 


THE drawing which we give of this church, 
by Mr. James Brooks, is a photo-lithograph of one 
which is now in the Architectural Room of the 
Royal Academy. It is a model type of modern 
Gothic design for a building of this class, repro- 
ducing, without mere copyism, the true spirit of 
Medizval architecture,—solid, unpretentious, 
picturesque in outline, and entirely free from 
uncalled-for or superabundant ornament. The 
treatment of the angle buttresses of the tower, 
and the manner in which the change to the 
octagon in the turrets is managed, is very 
effective. In certain details this church very 
much resembles one which we illustrated in the 
Builder for May 5, 1883. Indeed, we remarked 
incidentally in commenting on this drawing, 10 
our notes on the Academy architecture (p. 639, 
ante), on the similarity cf a good many ° 
Mr. Brooks’s designs ; but repetition in a power 
ful style is far preferable to variation in a weak 
one. 








Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—A conversazione of the members 
of this Society, the third of the season, was 
held on the 8rd inst. in the new Galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
Piccadilly. The rooms were brilliantly lighted, 
and the pictures were seen to great advantage, 
the fine collection of works being on view as 
during the day. The company was very an 
rous, the whole of the rooms being filled. a 
concert was given in the largest a : 
galleries, Miss D. Fonblanque, Miss He “ 
D’Alton, Madlle. Hiilemann, and Mr. en 
Cox being the vocalists. The attractions 0 - 
music and of the many works of art on : e 
walls caused the company to remain _ : 
late hour for such gatherings. The Socio y. 
third conversazione will be held on the 2/t 
in the same Galleries, for a further inspection © 
the pictures. 
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OLD LONDON STREET: HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


which we give of the old 
the Health Exhibition are 
en from about the middle of the street 
ee geile ways. That on the right, look- 
ing eastward, shows the reproduction of old 
Bishops-gate, with the statue in the niche over 
it to Erkenwald, fourth Bishop of London. This 
view shows the larger and more ornate of the 
houses illustrated ; the one which forms an 
angle house on the right of this view, and on the 
left of the other view, being one which stood at 
the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, 
and was known as ‘“‘ Tzaak Walton's House, 
though the tradition which connects it with him 
‘3 of doubtful authenticity. ; 
In the view looking west, we see a typical old 
City church, partly copied from All Hallows, 
Staining; and beyond this, further down the 
street, is a portion of the Middle-row, just 
outside Temple Bar, which _ was known as 
“Butcher’s Row.” Beyond this point the street 
turns and narrows (keeping up the traditional 
character of London streets), and disappears 
consequently from our point of view. 





Tae two views 
London street in 








THE ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from our Supplement.) 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE THIRTY YEARS HENCE. 


Tur following is a report of the discussion 
which ensued upon the reading of Professor 
Kerr’s paper bearing this title, and printed in 
one of our Supplements this week,— 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that, valuable and able as the paper was, it 
was hardly what the title had led them to ex- 

y 
pect, for it was in the main a retrospect rather 
than a forecast. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P., said he had certainly passed a very inte- 
resting time since their good friend Professor 
Kerr began his paper. Like their chairman of 
that evening, he had anticipated a prophecy, 
but instead of a prophecy they had had a 
retrospect. Now, he thought Professor Kerr 
showed great wisdom in that. There was a 
good saying,—he believed it was an American 
one,—that Sir William Harcourt brought up 
the other day in the House of Commons, when 
he was run into a corner. He said he never 
prophesied unless he knew. Now, Professor 
Kerr had said a great many things very cleverly 
and very epigrammatically. With a good many 
of them he agreed very much; with others he did 
not agree so much. But to traverse his paper 
from first to last would be an impossibility, with 
any due Christian charity to the nerves and 
spirits or the somnolency of the gentlemen he 
had to address. So he would let many things 
pass. He would even admit what was the 
hardest to swallow of all, the words the Pro- 
fessor uttered in praise of that adventurer the 
Third Napoleon. He thought,—and he-was 
. Sure Professor Kerr when he came to look over 
his paper would see,—that he began with much 
too magnificent a philosophy. He had to leave 
his philosophy as he went on. He began with 
a very magnificent picture of art as a course of 
oo evolutions,—successive developments 

improvements ; and the whole result of his 
paper was that, instead of development or im- 
provement, it was a constant going forwards 
a going backwards, and then going round, and 
cd going to the left and then going to the 
ei ; ~ such he believed it was. He thought 
a - as they grew older,—while he hoped 
i ‘ ou'd never become blunted in their prin- 
Yn Ba get more moderate in their hopes 
thank "2 ptayogen ; that when they had a success, 
would “ose ey might be for that success, they 
-808-pe ye 0 regard it as a warning that the 
; ate of victory was conditional, and that on] 
y unremitting exertions could they rj “ 
height + . ey rise from 
ght to height. Equally they learned that 
When they had a rebuff 4 ; : 
rebuff m; ; » even though that 
might be the transit b 
change of the nae en sitory breath of a 
would be the wala’ Be ey might hope that it 
afterwards: or a Me — unexpected success 
in some wastion ae ap. . salutary training 
exube » in which they were too 
rant, too self-confident : 

® mad ent, too intolerant. 

© notes of several po} 

ett went on. H points as Professor 

€ thought he would not 
would disagree with him,— 





j 
period whch elapsed between the epoch of that 
great man Wren and the revival of art in our 
age. By this proclamation he (the Profesgor) 
had separated himself from that school which 
was a few years ago the accepted orthodox 
Classical school in that room and elsewhere. 
Still, he must point out to them that even in 
that period there were attempts, there were 
anticipations, there were scintillations of deve- 
lopment, which, although they came to nothing, 
showed a divine originality which was born in the 
architect’s soul. There was one man he would 
always quote as not having been duly appre- 
ciated,—a great man,—Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
He believed that in the work of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor there was much forecasting types that 
had been more completely developed in our day, 
but which was overlaid by the pedantries of the 
time in which his lot was cast. Then Professor 
Kerr went on to speak of “‘ action and reaction.” 
There he thoroughly agreed with him,—there 
was action and reaction,—but he thought that 
“reaction ” was hardly consistent with the idea 
of perpetual progression. However, the point he 
would draw Professor Kerr’s attention to was 
that his paper had been mainly dealing with 
a period of from twenty to thirty years, and in 
dealing with a period of twenty or thirty years 
great chronological accuracy was desirable. Now 
he thought that in yielding to the temptation 
to make some of his striking parallelisms, Pro- 
fessor Kerr had rather forgotten that. He 
quoted together Pugin and Ruskin, Pugin and 
South Kensington, Pugin and the Exhibition of 
1851. He would point out that although 
Pugin had a court in the Exhibition of 1851, it 
was but the “song of the dying swan.” Pugin 
died the year after,—1852,—and he (the 
speaker) thought thac the progressiveness of 
the different schools ought to have been 
differently stated. He said so with some per- 
sonal feeling, having early in life been associated 
with men who might have been, like the conies, 
a feeble folk, but still they were men who in 
their feebleness and wilfulness had tried to hold 
up the standard of truthfulness, and did hold up 
the standard of applied art,—he meant the 
ecclesiological school. This took place in the 
‘forties. He would say now,—and he thought 
they had reached the time when indulgence in 
mock modesty would be to wrong the dead and 
to wrong the living,—that the torch was then 
lighted of architectural truth and of applied 
art which the paper assigned to the ’fifties and 
to South Kensington. He did not think the 
ecclesiological party were unpopular, but they 
had not the chic to gain general popularity. It 
was &@ movement of a few people much spoken 
against. South Kensington, on the other hand, 
had all the éclat of the Exhibition of 1851, with 
Royal patronage, with the magnificent,—what 
should he say ?—advertising genius of his friend 
Henry Cole,—for he would call him his friend. 
Cole had gone to his rest, and after all, notwith- 
standing their many quarrels, he was bound 
to say there was something genial and hearty 
abovt the old fellow. The _ ecclesiological 
movement began much earlier, and there 
were men connected with it who were too 
much forgotten now. There was one whom he 
would name particularly who died early in life, 
having suffered much from ill-health. In Richard 
Carpenter there was great genius, which the 
world did not fully appreciate. He thought 
Professor Kerr, if he ever resolved his paper 
into a book, which he considered he was bound 
todo, would have to go further,—he would have 
to illustrate it, to develope epigrams into para- 
graphs, and paragraphs into chapters. And he 
thought if he studied a little more, if he would 
not make those aphorisms and parallelisms and 
those rough-and-ready chronologisms, he would 
find that Pugin was a man of an earlier 
date than he had assigned to him, and that 
the ecclesiological movement had occupied 
a distinct position which he had not fully 
done justice to. And Mr. Ruskin would be 
found to belong to a later date than Professor 
Kerr assigned to him, for while he had had 
great influence with many people, it could be 
conclusively proved that much of the Gothic 
enthusiasm of the day was previous to his début, 
although he was adopted and accepted with open 
arms asa great ally,—as a Gordon who had come 
to rescue the garrisons which were already in 
arms under the Gothic standard. So, too, about 
the South Kensington Museum. He thought, 
with great respect, Professor Kerr had, for 
reasons which would be easily deduced from 
the facts he had given thom, a little exagge- 
rated the influence of Mr. Cole. He thencht 





they would find that Mr. Cole was not the 
great leader of men he had stated, but that he 
was @ very clever entrepreneur who had availed 
himself of the men who had already started on 
their career. Let them take Mr. Crace, for 
instance. Mr. Crace would nowadays be quoted 
as the model of a South Kensington man; but 
was he not a creation of Mr. Pugin? After all, 
Mr. Cole’s work was a brilliant work; but it 
was not an enduring work. As to the in- 
fluence of archzology on art he was a little 
puzzled by Professor Kerr’s saying that the 
influence of archzology on art was fading. He 
should have thought the contrary. What was 
the archeology of fifty or sixty or a hundred 
years ago? Nowadays it might be queer 
archeology, it might be misguided, it might be 
effeminate, it might even be sentimental, but 
surely the relation of archzology to art during 
the last fifty years was not decaying, but, if 
anything, it was running to seed in a wild 
exuberance. Gothic was condemned, he saw, 
for municipal buildings, but that he did not 
admit, although there might be something in 
what Professor Kerr said very cleverly of 
sketch-making having beguiled mayors, alder- 
men, and common councilmen, into breaking 
out into “Queen Anne.” After all he gave 
mayors, aldermen, and common councilmen 
credit for good sense, and he did not see at 
all why, in ten or twelve years hence, a building 
of Burgundian Gothic should not be adopted for 
some town-hall in lieu of such most prodigious 
and gorgeous ‘‘Queen Anne” as that which 
was embraced in all its arms by the municipality 
of Leicester a few years ago. Professor Kerr 
seemed to find some amusement in referring to 
its Dutch affinities, but, after all, the art of 
Holland was by no means a contemptible art ;' it 
had made a great mark in Europe. Gothic, he 
heard, had done its work; that, again, was an 
opinion,—theologians would hardly say a ‘‘ pious 
opinion,” which facts refused to justify. Then, 
going back to the chronology, which he ventured 
to question, he found that Professor Kerr had 
put Pugin, Ruskin, and Fergusson into a triplet 
together. Now Mr. Fergusson’s leadership was 
later than the date assigned to it by Professor 
Kerr. Mr. Fergusson was first known by his book 
on the Topography of Jerusalem. That was a 
topographical discussion which had nothing to 
do with the general science of architecture, 
but his ‘‘ History of Architecture” appeared 
in the ’fifties, after Pugin had come and 
gone and was dead, and after the Exhibition of 
1851 had come and gone and was dead. Fully 
admitting Mr. Fergusson’s power and the 
great work he had done, he must claim that he 
should be placed rather in the second than 
in the first row of those who created the 
architectural revolution of our times. They 
heard that with the Law Courts Gothic architec- 
ture had surrendered its claims for ever. That 
was a magnificent sentence, but if he were to say 
that with the advent of the Gothic revival 
Modern Classical surrendered its claims 
for ever, it would be equally true. The sen- 
tence was infinitely too magnificent and too 
epigrammatical to be capable of truth. He did 
not go in for “‘for ever,” he only went in for, 
say, twenty years,—and he asked any one 
there, supposing Professor Kerr and he hap- 
pened to be alive twenty years hence, to call 
him to account as to which was most right over 
that question. Now he came to another thing 
he was rather sorry to hear, for it did not 
seem to be just, nor did it seem to be logical. 
It was this, that Mr. Burges was deficient in 
power because Mr. Burges was called “ Billy.”’ 
No doubt Mr. Burges was christened William, 
and as undoubtedly, if he had been christened 
Richard, that might have led to his being called 
** Dick,’’—but whether he were Billy or whether 
he were Dick he was very much surprised,— 
he was talking seriously,—that any one of 
Professor Kerr’s ability and knowledge, who 
knew his contemporaries’ works so intimately, 
should predicate want of power in that great 
genius, for he was a genius, in face of the 
evidence of the truth and great power which 
his works displayed. He always felt it a 
moral and artistic duty to stand up for Burges. 
With his great good nature, with his bonhomie, 
and his extraordinary fun and wit, he very 
often did not do justice to himself: he was too 
real and natural a man to pose for posterity. 
Therefore posterity, beginning with those who 
knew and survived him, should stand up for him 
and proclaim that he was really a great genius 
and a conspicuous power. He remembered 
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architects to compete for the Law Courts he 


went to him and said, ‘‘ Well, now, Burges, you 
have got this chance; I know what sort of 
fellow you are ; you must not spoil your chance 
by any of your jokes.” Well, he told him that 
he would not, and after he had sent ir his de- 
signs he came and said, “I have been good, 
indeed; the only joke I made was to stick 
the recording angel over the Record Tower,’’ 
and he (the speaker) said, “‘ All right, that will 
not do you any harm.” He would tell them 
another anecdote that was honourable to both 
of the men concerned. When the exhibition 
of these drawings took place in that shed in 
Lincoln’s Inn, each architect had a sepa- 
rate cell, round which his drawings were 
hung. As he (the speaker) was looking at 
Burges’s drawings one day a friend came in, 
and, tapping the drawings, said, “I would 
not mind being beaten by those!” The man 
who said that he would not mind being beaten 
by Burges’s drawings was Street. Those 
drawings were a noble set, and it was a great 
credit to Street to have the Law Courts assigned 
to him with such a magnificent series of draw- 
ings as Burges’s in competition. Well, to go 
back to the paper. Professor Kerr grew 
poetical, and he called Street ‘‘ High Church,” 
Scott ‘‘Low Church,” and Burges ‘ No 
Church.” There were six syllables for three 
men, and made up a most incomplete and in- 
accurate description. It was an epigram in- 
tended in good humour, he was sure, but he 
thought it would be a great pity if it were 
accepted as historical portraiture. It was, 
perhaps, intended as historical portraiture of 
the Du Maurier School; but it was not that 
of Livy or Tacitus. Well, he had made some 
more notes, but he did not think they were im- 
portant enough to refer to. The whole paper 
was a very brilliant one; it was a good- 
humoured paper; and above all it was,—after 
all that Professor Kerr had said of the future 
of Ecclesiastical Gothic,—a recantation,—not 
at all complete, but still a recantation quite 
sufficient for him, and very refreshing,—of the 
old doctrine of the Donaldson, Cockerell, and 
Basevi school. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Professor Kerr, remarked that he had listened 
to his paper with interest, amusement, and 
profit, but he thought he had treated the dif- 
ferent styles of architecture too much as if 
they were bric-a-brac. And then when it came 
to the question of prophecy, he must say that 
Professor Kerr’s magnificent mountain had 
brought forth a mouse. He was surprised 
that he should have so entirely ignored the 
whole history of architecture, and he thought 
the conclusion he came to as to what would be 
the position of the Queen Anne style thirty 
years hence was but a lame one. He did not 
think that ‘‘ Secular Gothic” was declining to 
the extent that Professor Kerr intimated in his 
paper, for he noticed that there was a good 
deal of Secular Gothic work going on through- 
out the country. He thought young architects 
were studying the principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture more than was the case formerly. South 
Kensington had gathered and grouped a great 
number of specimens of art-workmanship, and 
its influence was to be seen in their improved 
manufactures; but there was a great deal of 
beautiful work wasted because many manufac- 
turers were not wise enough to employ archi- 
tects to design for them. It seemed to him to 
be a mistake to talk about the “‘ Queen Anne” 
style of architecture having superseded Gothic, 
for there were numerous instances tending 
to a different conclusion. Let them take 
Norman Shaw’s building, opposite St. James’s 
Palace, and they would find that, except 
the debased arches on the ground-floor, and 
the “‘ crinkle-crankle”’ over the pediments, the 
whole work was Gothic in outline and grouping. 

Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., in seconding the pro- 
position, remarked that the paper read by 
Professor Kerr had been a very interesting one, 
and with many of its conclusions he thoroughly 
agreed. He must say that noone was a greater 
admirer of the Gothic revival than he was, for 
he regarded it as one of the greatest triumphs 
of our time. He could not fail to see that it 
was making undoubted though silent progress. 
Gothic could not be dispensed with, any more 
than other styles of architecture. He thought 
there was this to be said about the Queen 
Anne style, that it was but a return to the forms 
which notonly this nation but all other nations 
had been in the habit of using of late years. 
There were very great improvements to be 


ebserved in constructive arcbitecture in relation 


to iron, and it would through manufactures be 
greatly developed im the future. 

Mr. Stannus said there were many points in 
Professor Kerr’s paper which he should like to 
speak upon, but he could not do so at that late 
hour, and he would suggest that the paper was 
worthy of consideration by a future meeting. 

Mr. Aitchison said he thought this could only 
be done by Professor Kerr taking up a particular 
branch of his subject on a future occasion. 

The Chairman observed that he thought Mr. 
Aitchison’s solution of the difficulty was the 
right one. Hehoped that Professor Kerr would 
at a future meeting of the Institute take up 
one branch of the subject, and thus give an 
opportunity to others of speaking upon it. 
There were one or two points he would have 
wished to touch upon had it not been so late, 
and competition was one which he believed in 
the future would take a very important posi- 
tion, but he hoped they would excuge his not 
making any more lengthened remarks in refer- 
ence to it. There was one point, however, in 
which they would all agree, and that wasin the 
vote of thanks to Professor Kerr for his very 
interesting paper. 

Professor Kerr, in replying, said he would 
take the opportunity of saying that he was 
very much obliged to Mr. Beresford-Hope 
for the criticisms with which he had 
favoured them in reference to his paper. 
It was a rule of all human progress, he 
believed, of any account, that it never took 
place in the line in which any one thought he 
was directing it. In the old “battle of the 
styles,’ he took one side and Mr. Beresford- 
Hope the other, and inasmuch as that gentle- 
man had said that he (Professor Kerr) had 
formally recanted the opinions he then enter- 
tained, it seemed to him that that was an 
indication that he was quite right in the views 
he had taken,—the vid media which Mr. Beres- 
ford-Hope recognised, though he would not 
admit it, as the diagonal of the two forces,— 
in fact, that he had in the last twenty years 
become a little wiser, and that Mr. Beresford- 
Hope had not. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope.—Speak for yourself. 

Professor Kerr continued.—He was quite 
satisfied with the patience with which he had 
been listened to, and with the criticisms that 
had been delivered, with many of which he 
agreed entirely. 

With this meeting the proceedings of the 
Conference terminated. 








ON CATHEDRAL PLANNING AND SOME 
CATHEDRAL PLANS.* 


WINCHESTER has a small Lady-chapel, termi- 
nating the east end, like Salisbury, but has only 
one grand transept and no projections at the 
west end. It does not seem to feel the lack 
appreciably, as one fears lest the interesting 
proportions of the chancel should be damaged. 
At Salisbury we were not conscious of any 
similar fear, because the double transepts had 
brought the projection along the body of the 
plan in a swelling gradation. The east end of 
Winchester is sufficiently removed from the 
great transepts to be independent of them and 
complete in itself and its relation to the entire 
length of the plan. 

Durham has a burly massiveness on ‘plan, 
true to the character of other aspects of the 
building. The so-called chapel of the nine 
altars (I cannot but think it should be seven) 
crowns the cruciform, as one did once at Lincoln 
and Fountains, in a complete and final manner, 
but subservient to the central transepts. The 
nave is finished by the slight projection of the 
western towers, which seems to be the exact 
amount required to balance the whole without 
disturbing the mass of the east end. The 
Galilee porch, of the same width as the nave, is 
delicate enough on plan to be subservient to 
the rest. 

Ely as a whole is simpler in outline than any 
which we have been considering (though we 
bear in mind the extraordinary feats of con- 
structive skill and beautiful design that are 
wrapped up in it). 

The nave, choir, and presbytery are unusually 
long and wide, but are well balanced by great 
transepts, comparatively short in projection. 
The design of the west endis unique. Narrow 





* Continuation of a Paper by Mr. A. Beresford Pite, read 
before the Architectural Association on the 2nd inst, See 





p. 637, ante, 
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but massive transepts, with a gx . 
chapel nestling against the fedmey 5 Ta 
nave, T am inclined to think that the origin 
esign contemplated a correspond} , 
aa ee gas.” ern re the 

This little chapel gives the tran 
enough to balance the plan, and, teing De 
plays no prominent part externally. hig 
chapel has here exactly the same object ¢ 
attain as the screen walls at Lincoln hush ig 
referred to. Though these two plans 
different in almost every particular of desi 
we see that the architects had the same result 
to attain, and succeeded by a, different method 
in each case. 

Very fine turrets, nearly circular on plan 
complete in a magnificent manner the design 
of the transepts, and make Ely a very in- 
teresting example of western transept planning. 
The Galilee porch interferes slightly with the 
happy result, owing to the great thickness of 
its walls, necessitated for abutments to the 
arches that carry the central western tower. 
We remarked that this was not the case with 
the Galilee at Durham, as the walls were not 
too thick to look delicate on plan. 

Leaving the strictly English examples, we 
notice that Westminster, in spite of its general 
tendency to depart from national types, is 
English, in having a plan that is complete and 
beautiful as a whole; the bases of the western 


towers having enough projection to make a 


satisfactory termination to the nave. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s plan of St. Paul’s has 
western transepts which are not quite happy in 
proportion, they seem either too large or too 
small, too large and deep for the length of the 
nave, and not far enough from the great tran- 
septs to aid their proportion. The nave could 
not well have been lengthened, as its huge 
arches would lose scale by any further repeti- 
tion. The western transepts seem too small, 
when we realise that if they had been equal in 
size to the great arms of the cross, the nave 
would have been perfectly balanced, though this 
would have been a departure from the proper 
cruciform plan. We shall find this carried out 
in the plan of Minster Cathedral. This build- 
ing, though small in comparison to St. Paul’s, is 
more huge in scale. The nave consists of two 
spans, the eastern and western transepts are 
both the same size, have but little projection, 
and are the same width as the nave,—their size 
does not, however, interfere with the latter, 
which passes through the eastern crossing into 
the chevet, and through the western for an 
equal distance toa porch. In all the examples 
we have yet referred to, the western transepts 
have been connected with the fagade, but at 
Miinster they have no relation to such, the 
front being a gable between two simple square 
towers. 

The English cathedral builders exceeded all 
their neighbours in their affection for the cruci- 
form plan. The Continental architects were 
content to let it occupy a secondary position 1D 
their arrangements, such hobbies as chevets and 
double apses having the first claims on their 
consideration and skill. 

The earlier church builders of France, how- 
ever, adopted it more often than their descen- 
dants of the cathedral building epoch, and many 
very interesting examples of the use of both “ 
Greek and Latin cross in their plans are we 
known to most of us. ne h 

The unique churches of Aquitaine, of er 
type of the Church of the Cordeliers 4 
Toulouse, and those of Albi and Moissac, how: 
ever, disregarded the cruciform for reasons 
which Mr. Fergusson explains thus — 
“a country where Protestant feeling ©! . 
before the Reformation, and where, er 
quently, the architects studied more how t * A 
could accommodate congregations than a oe 
show-places for priests.” He remarks also he 
the many valuable suggestions they contain 
us now. 

But the introduction and rapid growth oa 
chevet soon absorbed the attention and os ‘ 
the French architects in planning. p-4 
great artistic skill was concentrated Me pte 
upon the design of the west fronts an se 7s 
it was always without any serious alterati 
: . he plan, all the 
improvement of the lines of the pian, “ 
interest of which is at the other end 7 : 
building. We have in England ret nase 
facades planned to extend beyond t aa 
width of nave and aisles, but they am 

: Rouen Cathedral! #8 
rarely found in France. 0 1, The fronts 
the only one I can call to mine. +b 


| were increased in height, and covered Wi 
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he top of th 
ent, often to the top 0 e 
noon eagel a "Rheims and Paris, but play no 
pron the scheme of the plan. At Noyon we 
énd a grand western porch extending along the 
front put on plan it only diminishes the impor- 
comme of the great towers behind. 

In the seven-aisled cathedral of Antwerp the 


two external aisles are splayed away from the 


t. 
oo referred to the treatment of 


' dral, in Germany, but it is not a 
so followed. There is so much 
originality and variety displayed in all the 
arrangements of German churches that it is 
exceedingly difficult to choose examples. Per- 
baps the chief characteristic is the use of the 
western apse. We have examples from 
Bamberg, St. Sebald’s Nuremberg, and Augs- 


b 


——_ 


"At Bamberg the transepts are at the west 
to the exclusion of eastern ones. Both 
s have choirs, which are reached by flights 
of steps that extend some distance into the 
nave, a8 in some Italian churches (there are 
other traces of Italian influence elsewhere in 
Bamberg). Both apses are flanked by _two 
square towers, the western ones being objects 
of interest, as they are evidently founded on 
those at Laon. This treatment makes the nave 
central, as at Minster, being the body of the 
church in a full sense. 

Both St. Sebald’s Nuremberg, and Augsburg 
(Cathedral have small early western apses, with 
eastern additions of later date. At the latter 
place there are two large western transepts at 
the nave level, the choir being raised. Here, 
however, the interest of the church is concen- 
trated in the ingenious and successful planning 
of the chevet. 

There are some interesting churches in Bruns- 
wick, the west fronts of which are carried above 
the nave roofs, to form a belfry between the 
flanking towers. At St. Catherine’s Church one 
of the towers is crowned with a spire. This 
arrangement of front, however, has but little 
effect on the plan. 

The west front of Strasburg Cathedral is 

| designed for this type of belfry, but the whole 
block is internally opened to the church by 
three large arches, thus adding to the apparent 
length of the nave all the space down to the 
front wall. 

Ulm Cathedral is a fine example of the use 
of a central western tower the full width of the 
nave. Externally, avery fine composition, with 
flying buttresses gracefully reaching down to the 
side-aisle walls; this cathedral has five aisles, 
the nave arcade has rather acute arches and 
ungainly piers, however, with beautiful carving 
on alternate capitals; the double aisles on 
either side are of extraordinary construction ; 


end, 
apse 


| the ranges of very lofty circular columns which 
| carry the elegant vaults are unique as works of 


masonry and beautiful design. When there, 
about eighteen months ago, a lottery was in 
progress to raise funds for completing the 
steeple to the great tower; the Medieval 
architect’s drawing for which still exists in the 
cathedral side by side with the modern Dombau- 
meister's version, in rather ludicrous contrast. 
The tower at present is carried up to the base 
of the octagon, high enough for the building, 
and with its roof and dormers of coloured glazed 
tiles, crowned with an elegant little lantern and 
asmall forest of pinnacles and finials, is alto- 
ae most charming, the colour is also rich 
s beautiful. _ But in all probability by this 
we the mischief is done, and the charm of the 
place gone, tall the steeple shall have tumbled 
own. There is a very original and elegant triple 


on between the western buttresses of the 


We have now dwelt upon the i 
planning of the 
foe a oe ends of a few paren tor th of 
then od urope, perhaps at greater length 
belt ” a. proportion to the whole 
the ri ag justify, were it not that hitherto 
ra ral are of attention has been concen- 
d on a study of the eastern ends and 
ro ee, - ich present so many interesting 
bus seen the architect and archeeologist. 
lide completeness of plan in all 
pale “8 aan the special characteristic 
«lings re ural forefathers, I have not 
short time to rbhags a greater portion of our 
a perfect plon ather overlooked factors in 
on 0 not wish, however, to leave th 


‘ subj 
Without noticing Sno me at we have 


adoption of th 


6 examples 
roth before us, 
al ways in which the 
© cruciform plan affected, and was 


in turn influenced by, the design of the east 
end of the cathedral. 

The cruciform plan produced very long 
churches, as the crossing arms divided the 
length and gave interest to points in what 
would have been without them a mere corridor. 
Our own architects, who were content to trust 
themselves to the:cruciform plan for a supply of 
sufficient interest and beauty, naturally found 
at the crossing the centre and most important 
part of the design. This is why they concen- 
trated their powers on the design of the lantern 
towers which are the glory of our cities, and 
ours alone. Their thoroughness, in adhering to 
a definite scheme of plan, has been amply 
rewarded. The Continental architects, who 
either did not perceive the vantage-point they 
possessed at the crossing or were careless of it, 
produced no cathedrals which can rival the 
English in beauty and dignity of grouping. 
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The fact that the square east end was the rule 
of our English practice has not a little to do 
with the emphasis given to the crossing; being 
conscious that the building could be terminated 
at any point to meet whatever proportion 
already existed, the transepts were lengthened 
and widened, to group externally with the lofty 
tower and to give space and effect to the 
interior. The transepts, as a consequence, are 
much more important and valuable here than 
abroad, their repetition beyond the choir being 
most fruitful of artistic results. 

Both at Lincoln and Salisbury the choir 
transepts are of beautiful proportions, narrower 
and of less projection than the great transepts, 
and seem based on across of which the choir 
forms the stem and the sacrarium the head, 
their point of crossing being the top of the main 
cross of which the other transepts are the arms, 
forming a cross within a cross, and yet main- 
taining their share in the whole plan. They 
effect a junction with the main vault, unlike 
their western brethren, the continuity of which 
is, however, undisturbed. Having been brought 
by their means now to the east end, we cannot 





but feel that there is no other possibly successful 


termination for the cathedzal but a square wall, 
the rectangle having been the foundation of all 
the beauties we have been enjoying. And we 
have reason to be proud of the self-restraint 
our architects displayed in this way, and wonder 
what posterity will find of that quality in our 
own work. 

I do not propose to refer to the transepts of 
foreign cathedrals apart from their apses and 
chevets, to which they are entirely subsidiary, 
though this brings us in contact with West- 
minster, where the transepts and chevet seem 
to maintain an interesting and. ceaseless 
struggle for supremacy, on plan; this is not 
visible externally, as most wisely the lantern 
tower has not been built. The combination of 
a lantern tower, of sufficient height and size to 
be proportionate to the whole building, and a 
chevet has yet to be accomplished. St. Ouen 
at Rouen is nearest the goal, but the charming 
lantern is too small for the nave. 

Noyon isa rare example of a catredral, which, 
though of second or third class dimension, is 
completely planned. The apsidal transepts are 
distinctly typical of French design. (Soissons 
Cathedral has one such beautiful transept with 
an aisle, but owing to the lines of the site the 
northern transept had to be kept square.) 
Noyon was originally united to the See of 
Tournay, the cathedral of which has apsidal 
transepts of much greater size, with aisles, but 
they are too far from the chevet and interfere 
with the nave. 
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Ratisbon. 


At Noyon, apart from the feeling of harmony 
that the three semicircles give to the plan, there 
is a great lack of correspondence in proportion; 
the transepts want enlargement in the direction 
of the nave, as they are overpowered by the 
chevet. 

St. Remi, at Rheims, is perhaps the nearest to 
successful treatment; hear the transepts are 
square-ended, but have the usual apsidal pro- 
jections on their sides nearest to the chevet. 
They are well known for the interesting puzzle, 
solved, in vaulting four bays on the west 
wall into three onthe opposite. The church has 
a very grand nave of thirteen bays, which gives 
much dignity to the plan. The weak point is 
that the transepts want a little more width. 
The increased projection of the centre chapel 
of the chevet gives a beautiful apex to the plan. 
(Such a one as the pointed arch had taught the 
architect to look for.) 

The smaller church of Notre Dame, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, is a happy proportion as a whole, 
the chevet not being too large for the nave,—it 
was then in its youthful prime, but the tran- 
septs are small. In fact, we find that the 





chevet was developed at the expense of 
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tpansepte and entire plan. The French archi- 


tects did not display that balance of mind in 
planning which they proved themselves to 
possess in constructing their vaults. 

At Chartres, we find the transepts of a good 
width, but shortened considerably, as the chevet 
has grown in size and possesses two encircling 
aisles besides its chapels; the nave suffers 
accordingly, as it has only one pair of aisles, 
and is of comparatively small area. 

Notre Dame, Paris, has a beautifully com- 
plete plan, but the transepts have practically 
no actual projection beyond the line of the apse, 
which here, as at Chartres, has two encircling 
aisles and chapels beyond that are bounded by 

-the semicircle of the apse. The nave has double 

side aisles, and chapels between the buttresses 
beyond them, which make it sufficiently wide to 
balance the great mass beyond and produce a 
well-proportioned whole, but, as we have seen, 
at the expense of real transepts. 

The plans of Rheims and Amiens are other 
illustrations of the sacrifice of transept pro- 
jection in consequence of the use of the chevet, 
which always asserted its claims to attention 
to the detriment of other portions of the cathe- 
dral, and which, though based on the cruciform 
plan, hid and over-rode its lines most unmerci- 
fully. 

The examples that we have of the use 
Germany made of the chevet do not furnish 
us with any notable exceptions to the results 
we have observed that it produced in France. 
The chevet of Augsburg Cathedral is very 
interesting, because, being confined by the 
sweeping curve of the street at the east 
end, the architect did not permit himself 
to be deprived of the proportion to the 
whole that he wished to obtain by means of 
his apse; so he contrived to dispense with the 
real encircling aisle and carried the walk into 
the main apse, across behind the reredos. The 
result externally is very picturesque. 

Perhaps the most typical eastern termination 
is the use of three apses corresponding with the 
nave and side aisles; early and semicircular at 
Brunswick, and semi-octagonal (like our bow 
windows) in the later work of Ratisbon. This 
latter cathedral is throughout of the most just 
and harmonious proportions, and the plan, 
though small in size and simple in outline, is 
complete. The transepts have no external 
projection; the chapels on each side of the 
choir are nestled behind the screen walls, and 
have the sacristy and treasury beyond them. 
The cruciform which lies buried in the triforium 
is not apparent on the plan, the architect’s 
sense of fitness cautioning him against its use 
with the apse. We cannot do better than leave 
the consideration of foreign cathedrals with 
this, one of Germany’s most perfect examples. 

In conclusion, I trust that the rather rambling 
investigations we have been conducting among 
some cathedral plans may not have been without 
interest, if only in awakening recollections of 
happier descriptions and more ably conducted 
tours. And, for my own part, the pleasurable 
study that this paper has involved during the 
last few days will be amply repaid if your 
attention has been directed to what I feel to be 
a great fact, namely, that our cathedrals 
possess plans which are beautiful works of art 
in themselves, and which will well repay both 
careful measurement and study. 








ART IN AMERICA. 


THis was the subject of a lecture by Dr. 
Phené, F.8.A., recently delivered before the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

The lecturer divided his subject into three 
parts,—The past art of the American continent, 
as compared with the ancient art works of the 
other continents; the present condition of art 
and art workers in America; and the future 
prospects of art in that continent. He observed 
that the antique art was found in several in- 
stances, chiefly in monoliths and earthworks, to 
have a very close similarity with the ancient 
works in Europe and in Egypt. So striking, in- 
deed, that from it the lecturer concluded that a 
communication must have existed on one side 
or another of the American shores with the 
opposite continent. Indeed, some of the stone 
structures discovered in Ohio and Central 
America were found to be the same as those 
of a well-known Asiatic type. The Basques, 
who were well acquainted with the Phcenicians, 
traded with America before the time of Colum- 





bus, as related by Gosnold, Brereton, and others, 
and such works are principally found on the 
European coast, where the Basques traded. 

As to the present, the lecturer described his 
journeys through the States, in routes seldom 
taken by travellers of to-day, as being quite out 
of the lines of railway traffic. The private 
collections in these rural] districts, consisting of 
the antiquities of the several States, and the 
careful delineation of the same by the local 
collectors, was an evidence of innate love of 
art, and application and devotion in an art 
direction in the country. In the great cities 
there were collections of paintings of great 
value, and the museums at Washington and 
New York rivalied those of Europe. 

In the future, it was anticipated from the 
increase of wealth, and consequent facility for 
study in art subjects, that a great original out- 
burst of American fine art would ensue. So 
great had been her works in architecture, so 
wide her inventions, that when the mind of 
her citizens was turned to art subjects, the 
highest results might reasonably be anticipated. 

Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
the Oriental explorer, presided. 








PREHISTORIC MAN IN EGYPT AND 
SYRIA. 


A LARGE public meeting was held by the 
Victoria Philosophical Institute of London last 
week, at which its members gave a worthy 
welcome to Vice-Chancellor Dawson, C.M.G., of 
McGill University, Montreal, at whose instance 
the British Association visits Canada this year. 
The Society of Arts kindly lent its premises for 
the occasion, and its great theatre was crowded 
in every part long before the hour of meeting. 
The chair was taken by Sir H. Barkly, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., who,—after the new members 
had been announced by Captain F. Petrie, the 
secretary,—welcomed Dr. Dawscn amid loud 
applause, and asked him to deliver his address: 
it was on “ Prehistoric Man in Egypt and 
Syria,” and was illustrated by large diagrams, 
also flint implements and bones collected by 
Dr. Dawson himself on the spot during his 
winter tour in the East; Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins, F.R.8., kindly assisted in the classi- 
fication of the bones. 

In dealing with his subject, Dr. Dawson re- 
marked that great interest attaches to any 
remains which, in countries historically so old, 
may indicate the residence of man before the 
dawn of history. In Egypt, nodules of flint are 
very abundant in the Eocene limestones, and, 
where these have been wasted away, remain on 
the surface. In many places there is good evi- 
dence that the flint thus to be found everywhere 
has been, and still is, used for the manufacture 
of flakes, knives, and other implements. These, 
as is well known, were used for many purposes 
by the ancient Egyptians, and in modern times 
gun-flints and strike-lights still continued to be 
made. The débris of worked flints found on the 
surface is thus of little value as an indication 
of any flint-folk preceding the old Egyptians. 
It would be otherwise if flint implements could 
be found in the older gravels of the country. 
Some of these are of Pleistocene age, and be- 
long to a period of partial submergence of 
the Nile Valley. Flint implements had been 
alleged to be found in these gravels, but there 
seemed to be no good evidence to prove that 
they are other than the chips broken by 
mechanical violence in the removal of the 
gravel by torrential action. In the Lebanon, 
numerous caverns exist. These were divided 
into two classes, with reference to their origin ; 
some being water-caves or tunnels of subter- 
ranean rivers, others sea-caves, excavated by 
the waves when the country was at a lower 
level than at present. Both kinds have been 
occupied by man, and some of them un- 
doubtedly at a time anterior to the Phoenician 
occupation of the country, and even at a time 
when the animal inhabitants and geographical 
features of the region were different from 
those of the present day. They were thus 
of various ages, ranging from the post-Glacial 
or Antediluvian period to the time of the 
Phoenician occupation. Dr. Dawson then 
remarked that maay geologists in these 
days had an aversion to using the word “ Ante- 
diluvian,’’ on account of the nature of the work 
which, in years now gone by, unlearned people 
had attributed to the Flood described in Scrip- 
ture, but as the aversion to the use of that word 
was, he thought, not called for in these days, 








he hoped it ld 
€ hoped it would pass away. Speakin 

geologist, from a purely geological point of. = 
and from a thorough examination of the ao 
around, there was no doubt but what hina 
conclusive evidence that between the ti ae 
the first occupation of these caves by a 
and they were men of a splendid physi “i 
and the appearance of the early Phowicin’) 
habitants of the land, there had been a s 
submergence of land, and a great catastronbe 
ay, a stupendous one, in which even the 
Mediterranean had been 


, altered from 
sea to its present size. In illustration yg 


the caverns at the Pass of Nahr-el- 

Ant Elias were described in ne ple ee 
also, in connexion with these, the occurrence of | 
flint implements on the surface of modern sand- 
stones at the Cape or Ras near Beyrout; these | 
last were probably of much less antiquity than 
those of the more ancient caverns. 

A discussion ensued, which was taken part in 
by a number of distinguished Fellows of the 
Royal Society, including Sir H. Barkly, F.R.8 
Professors Wiltshire, F.R.S., Warrington Smyth 
F.R.S., Rupert Jones, F.R.S.; Colonel Herschel. | 
F.R.S., the talented son of the Jate Sir John}. 
Herschel; Dr. Rae, F.R.S., the Arctic explorer ; 
Dr. Dawson, F.R.S.; Mr. D. Howard, the vice. E 
president of the Chemical Institute; and other}, 
geologists. : 


& 
& 











THE COMPETITION QUESTION. 


THE following form of circular has been pre. 
pared by the Competitions- Memorial Committe 
(R.I.B.A.), to be forwarded to the promoters 
of proposed architectural competitions :— 


Gentlemen,—The Committee appointed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, with a view! 
of impressing upon promoters of competitions the 
importance, both in their own interest and in that 
of the architectural profession, of appointing a prv- 
fessional assessor of established reputation in all 
cases to advise the committee of selection on the 
designs submitted, having heard that you propose 
to obtain designs for your new building by means 
of acompetition, beg respectfully to urge upon you 
the appointment of a professional assessor to advise 
you, for the following reasons :— 

Because it requires the knowledge and skill ofa 
specialist of great experience to weigh the merits 
and demerits of rival designs, and to decide on 
their suitability for their intended purposes and for 
the site. 

Because designs are unfortunatelv often submitted 
in competition, which are in vivlation of the cor 
ditions; while others, if executed as designed, 
would largely exceed the sum at the disposal of the 
promoters ; while, again, a design in many ways 
inappropriate for the purpose may be submitted. 
In all such cases professional advice would be in 
valuable to promoters, saving them from possible 
litigation, and from incurring unnecessary expense, 
or the lasting inconvenience of erecting a building 
unsuitable to its purpose. 

Because the not unnatural tendency of an archi: 
tect competing for a building is often to underrate 
the cost of his design, while a professional assessd! 
approaches the question in a more impartial art 
and his judgment is therefore more likely to be the 
right one. He will also better be able to gauge from 
the designs (an all-important matter) whether their 
authors show competency in design, general arrange 
ment, and construction. sonal 

Because by the appointment of a professes’ 
assessor you will not only be assisted in the selecti 
of the best designs, but you will also enable a 
good men to compete who would not otherwise 
able to do so. bo 

Because the number of architects agreeing a 
take part in any public architectural omer i 
unless one or more professional assessors h i. 
blished reputation are appointed to advise t oF 
moters on the reiative merits of the tn a 
mitted in the competition is upwards of 5p ro 
the list contains the names of most of the 
known men in the profession. Such an eon 
of opinion will, it is hoped, have weight re hard 
selves and other promoters, who are — al 
placed in an invidlous position by oe oom 
influence which may be brought to bear y =a 
pulous competitors, and by other means, grat 
there is no assessor, which —— a pe 
extent removed by the appointmen . ’ 

Because promoters would find great poigory -” rf 
securing the services of an assessor, Ait os of ti 
step, to .assist in drawing up the = aaa 
competition, and announcing his employ™ 

dvertising the same. 
aeThis Committee does not attempt to ee 
moters on the selection of an ener pre Royal 
refer them to the President and Council ¢ oder 
Institute of British Architects, — *) to a! 
street, Hanover-square, London, W., tation, 
l-known architect of established repulal’ > 
we > Ro al Institu 
necessarily a Member of the Roya! . 


i j titor. 
British Architects, who is nota compe 
The selection cf an assessor Or assessors should 
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—— 
e extent governed by the nature of the 
be to sed, competition, the object being to obtain 
the services of men most conversant with the re- 

uirements of the class of building contemplated. 
The Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions, published by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which are inclosed, will be found 
very useful for the guidance of promoters, but this 
Committee does not recommend the double com- 
tition system when the amount to be expended 
A under 20,0007.—We remain, Gentlemen, your 

j ants, 
— CoLE A. ADAMS, 
ASTON WEBB, 
Hon, Secs. of the Committee. 





Eee 





nee 


CONFERENCE OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


We have received the following programme 
of the arrangements for the Conference of 
French Architects, to be held at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, from June 9th to 14th (inclusive), 
under the auspices of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes :— 

‘¢ PROGRAMME DES SEANCES ET VISITES, 
Lundi, 9 juin. 

3 2 h.— Constitution du Bureau et ordre des 
travaux du Congrés.—L’architecture au Salon, par 
M. Achille Lucas, architecte.—Visite du chantier 
du Lycée Jeanson; M. Laisné, architecte. 

Mardi, 10 juin. 

410 h.—Visite des égouts de Paris. (Réunion & 
9h, 1/2 trés précises, place du Chatelet). 

42b.—Compte rendu du Salon du Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs. Conférence par M. Paul Séville.— 
Notice sur feu Chenavard, par M. Charles Lucas. 

Mercredi, 11 juin. 

4 9h.—Visite du chantier du Sacré-Coeur; M. 
Abadie, membre de I’ Institut, architecte, 

4 2 h_—Conférence sur une question d’archéologie, 

M. E. Desjardins, de )’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions at Belles-Lettres.— Des Concours publics, Etude 
par M. Paul Wallon. 


Jeudi, 12 juin. 
Excursion 4 Blois, visite du chateau; M. A. de 
Baudot, architecte. 


Vendredi, 13 juin. 


4 2 h.—Etude de la création d’une Caisse destinée 

& soutenir les procés en responsabilité. (Voeu de 
Congrés de Nice, février, 1884).—Compte rendu du 
Congrés des Sociétés savantes, par M. Alf. Normand. 
-Conférence sur la céramique, par M. Desligniéres. 


Samedi, 14 win. 


49h.—Visite aux ateliers de peinture sur verro 
de M. Didron, boulevard d’Enfer, 6. 

41h.—Distribution des Médailles décernées par 
la Société Centrale des Architectes, 4 ]’Architecture 
privée, & l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, aux Ecoles privées, 
au Cercle des Macons, au personnel du Batiment, 
aux Industries d’Art.—Notice sur feu Lesueur, par 
M. Julien Hénard. 


47h, trés précises, —Diner confraternel, 4 )’Hotel 
Continental. 


—_-~ 





Nota.—Tout membre du Congrés devra prévenir a 
Tavance le Bureau pour étre autorisé a traiter une question 
relative a Architecture ou & l’Archéologie, en dehors de 
celles indiquées ci-dessus. Pour toute demande d’invita- 
tion ou tout autre renseignement, écrire au Secrétaire du 
Congrés, au si¢ge de la Société Centrale des Architectes, 
boulevard Saint-Germain, 168,” 








COMPETITIONS. 


Baths and Washhouses, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Mr. Picton, of Liverpool, who was appointed by 
the Newcastle Corporation to decide upon the 
plans sent in for the erection of baths and 
washhouses in Scotswood-road, Byker, and 
Arthur’s Hill, has announced his award as 
follows ‘—For the Scotswood-road site,—1st, 
Messrs. Gibson & Allen, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
2nd, Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington; 3rd, 
Messrs. Tate & Popplewell, Manchester. For 
the Byker site,—Ist, Messrs. Gibson & Allen, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 2nd, Messrs. Clark & 
sere, Darlington; 3rd, Mr. T. W. Dyson, 
ne. For the Arthur’s Hill site,—Ist, 
a. Gibson & Allen, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
a’ Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington ; 
= Sang ae Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., Man- 
tonenp 4 —— exclusive of sites, not to 

The Bowling Cemetery, 
meeting of the Bradford 
Tuesday last, 
man of the 
that, on the 


Bradford.—At the 
Town Council on 
Alderman Hardaker, chair- 
Sanitary smelt, moved 
recommendation of the com- 
cee Council should select as the 
os S. the competitive designs for the 
Populi pmetory those marked ‘“ Salus 
rb oe or the laying-out of the grounds, 
of the ban Seana Home” for the erection 
widings; those marked “Fiat Justitia” 


as the second in order of merit, and those 
marked “ Red Cross’? as the third in order 
of merit; and that, in accordance with the 
advertised conditions, premiums of thirty- 
five and fifteen guineas be paid respec- 
tively to “ Fiat Justitia’? and “ Red Cross.” 
There were, he said, twenty-four competi- 
tors. Mr. T. C. Hope seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. On the 
sealed envelopes containing the names of 
the authors of the variout'designs being opened, 
it was found that the design of ‘‘ Salus Populi,”’ 
was by Messrs. George Heaton, Wigan, and 
Mr. W. J. Ralph, Chester; “Home,” by Mr. 
W. J. Morley, architect, Bradford; ‘“‘ Fiat 
Justitia,” by Messrs. George Hepworth and 
Samuel Wilkinson, architects and surveyors, 
Brighouse; and “‘ Red Cross,” by Messrs. Hep- 
worth & Wilkinson and Messrs. Smith & Wood- 
house, Manchester. 








THE LATE VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


Srr,—I hope you will favour me with space in 
your columns to express my deep sense of indebted- 
ness to the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for allowing me to take part in the 
Conference of last week, and also to thank the 
members, as a body, for their more than kind 
reception of my paper on Viollet-le-Duc.* 

No fitter place or audience could have been found 
for some mention of the genius and work of a man 
who was one of the last to say a word in praise of 
himself. 

I know that Viollet-le-Duc held his English com- 
peers and British architects generally in high esteem ; 
and he never forget that he was the honoured 
recipient of the Gold Medal of the Institute, which 
is now among the treasured heirlooms of his family. 

It would require not one, but half a dozen papers, 
to give an adequate presentment of his capacious 
intellect ; but my main object will be served if I 
should in any way be the means of inducing the 
younger members of the architectural profession not 
merely to copy his drawings,—instructive and 
beautiful as they are,—but to study his writings, so 
pregnant with practical suggestions. 

I received, a fortnight ago, a letter from his son, 
expressing his regret that it was not in his power to 
send for exhibition at the Conference a collection of 
the more important of his father’s larger drawings, 
which are no longer his, but the property of the 
Frerch nation, and are now being arranged for 
permanent hanging in the Salle Viollet-le-Duc at 
the Trocadéro, adjoining that fine museum of French 
historical sculpture which owes its origin to him, 
and was the latest fruit of his prolific life. 

CHARLES WETHERED. 

West Grange, Stroud, 

May 12th. 








ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 
BYRNE AND WILMOT ¥V. STAFFORD. 


THIS case, which may be of some interest to the 
profession, was tried before his Honour (Judge 
Lushington) in the Chertsey County Court, Mr. 
Porter, instructed by Mr. Stollard, being counsel for 
the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Baggailay appearing for the 
defendant. The case lasted the whole of the day. 
The plaintiffs are architects practising in London 
and at Windsor; and were employed by the 
defendant, a Dr. Stafford, residing at Windlesham, 
Surrey, to prepare plans and superintend a residence 
for him near Bagshot, at an agreed commission of 
five per cent. on the lowest estimate, the plaintiffs 
agreeing to waive their travelling charges owing to 
one of the plaintiffs, Mr. Byrne, A.R.1I.B.A., being 
District Sanitary Surveyor, and frequently visiting 
the neighbourhood of the proposed house, just as 
the building was approaching completion. The 
contractor, Mr. J. Higgs, failed. The defendant 
shortly afterwards asked one of the plaintiffs, Mr. 
Byrne, to prepare a specification for the completion 
of the building at an agreed sum of three guineas. 
This not being done as quickly as the defendant 
wished, owing to a delay of a week through the 
illness of Mr. Byrne, wrote a hasty letter dismissing 
them, whereupon the plaintiffs sent in their account 
claiming a balance of 43/. odd, the correctness of 
which was not in dispute; but a counter-claim of 
471. was set up by the defendant for negligence, 
claiming that certain omissions made by the builders 
should be paid for by the architects. 

The defendant, on being examined, proved tha 
orders bad been given to the contractor for some o 
these previously to his failure, and others referred 
to in the set-off, were matters which were fully ex- 
plained to bis Honour. 

The architects claimed their right to have altered 
under the genera) conditions of the specification, 
such alteration being deducted from, or added to, 
the contract sum at the completion of the work, and 
measured and valued according to the priced quan- 
tities which formed part of the contract, and were 
prepared by an independent surveyor. 

His Honour pointed out to the jury that the 








* Printed in our Supplement last week,—Ep. 





architects were not to be held responsible for the 
omissions of the contractor, unless negligence on 
their part could be shown. As there was no evidence 
of this before him he considered the defendant had 
made a serious mistake in dismissing his architects 
without sufficient cause; and the counter-claim, if it 
was to be made at all, should be made against the 
estate of the contractor and not against the 
plaintiffs, who were only his agents, and acting 
within their rights. 

Mr. Sams, A.R.1I.B.A., and other witnesses, 
attended to give evidence in favour of the plaintiffs’ 
claim ; but his Honour, without calling on them, 
directed the jury to find for the plaintiffs. 

The jury, without leaving the box, gave a verdict 
for the full amount of the plaintiffs’ claim, rejecting 
the set-off. His Honour certified for costs on the 
higher scale. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Fulford.—The Parish Church of Fulford, 
Yorkshire, which was rebuilt some six years ago, 
having been destroyed by fire, has lately had 
Munich stained glass introduced into the large 
five-light east window. Each light contains a 
separate subject representing one of the prin- 
cipal scenes of Christ’s life. It has been de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

Burnham (Essex).—On Easter Sunday a new 
memorial window was unveiled on the north 
side of the chancel of the parish church; the 
subject (“‘ Acts of Charity’’) is illustrated in 
three lights, by groups of figures in Oriental 
costume, beneath which are the texts,—‘‘I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat,” “I was 
sick and ye visited me,’ “Waked and ye 
clothed me’’; the crown of the window and 
intervening spaces being filled with rich tracery. 
The cost of the window has been defrayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richmond, in memory of. their 
parents. The window was supplied by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Great Russell-street, London, 
and fixed by Mr. Charles Read, builder, of 
Burnham. 

Brighton.—The whole of the windows on the 
north and south sides of the Church of the 
Annunciation, Brighton, have been filled with 
stained glass to a scheme arranged by the 
Vicar, representing figures of the Apostles on 
grisaille background; also the three - light 
window at the east end, subject the Adoration 
of the Lamb. Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of Garrick-street, London, were the artists. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


May 2.—7,118, E. P. Gribbon, Dublin, Channel 
Roofing and Awning.—7,119, J. S. Thompson and 
W. Thompson, Wexford, Concrete Building,— 
7,123. F. L. Jeyes, London, Ventilating Buildings, 
&c.--7,125, F. Brown, Luton, Stove Grates.—-7,141, 
A. V. Brooks, Glastonbury, Register Grates.— 
7,143, W. Stobbs, London, Fire-grates.—7,144, G. 
Wright, London, Stove-grates.—7,147, E. Paterson, 
Liverpool, Window-sashes.—7,148, W. Bartholo- 
mew, London, Flushing - tanks.—7,155, T. T. 
Onslow, London, Fire.lighters. 

May 5.—7,203, W. J. Hopkins, Worcester, Ex- 
panding and Contracting Grate.—7,205, W. W. 
Fyfe, Aberdeen, Ball-taps.—7,216, C. W. Osmaston, 
London, Slide Fanlight, Stay, &c.—7,248, F. L. G. 
Gunn, Dublin, Dust-bins, &c., for Separating 
Cinders from Ashes.—7,255, M. Wiliams, Wigan, 
Preparing Lime for Sanitary Purposes, 

May 6.—7,268, J. L. Thomasson, Worcester, 
Ventilators.—7,280, G. W. Potter, London, Door 
Letter-boxes.—-7,300, J. Heys, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Sanitary Receptacles. — 7,304, D. H. Brandon, 
London, Asbestos Compound for use as Sheathing 
for Roofings, &c. Com. by D. A. Brown, Boston, 
and C. Brigham, Worcester, U.S.A.—7,305, D. 
H. Brandon, London, Fire and Water proof Material 
for Roofings, &c. Com. by D. A. Brown, Boston, 
and C. F. Brigham, Worcester, U.S.A.—7,319, W. 
B. Ollis, Great Yarmouth, Combined Casement Stay 
and Fastener.—7,337, C. M. Tate, London, Ventila- 
tion, &c.—-7,342, C. Toope, London, Fireproof 
Blocks for Buildings, &c. 

May 7.—7,350, G. Potter and G. W. Potter, 
London, Securing Rain-water Pipes.—7,356, E. 
Lofts, Cambridge, Fireplaces, 

May 8.—7,395, J. A. Jones, Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees, Concrete or Artificial Stone. — 7,399, S. 
Belham and J. D. Belham, London, Chimney-pot. 
—7,400, S. Belbam and J. D. Belham, London, 
Preventing Down-draught in Chimneys.—7,413, 
J. Rust, London, Vitreous Cement. 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED.*+ 


May 6.—1,029, F. F. Brown, Chester, Parquet 
Floors, &c.—3,346, J. Partridge, London, Bracket 


* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 

+ Open to public inspection for two months from the 
dates namod, 
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for Roller-blinds.—5,698, W. P. Thompson, Liver- 
pool, Waterproof Flooring, Com. by A. Damman 
and A. Cassard, Brussels, 

May 9.—3,846, W. J. Mason and G. Swann, 
London, Warming Buildings.—5,049, E. W. Har- 
court, Nuneham Park, Chimney Cowl. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending May 10, 1884. 


4,469, A. M. Clark, London, Preventing the 
Spread of Fire from one part of a building to the 
other. Com. by W. H. Dolman, St. Helen’s, U.S.A. 
(Sept. 18, 83, price 2d.). 

Sheets of iron are attached to the lower sides of the 
joists, and earth or dry ashes are filled in between the 
joists above the iron. The laths for the ceiling plaster 

elow are secured at a little distance below iron. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

4,586, A. Barker, London, Bracket for Seats, 
Shelves, &c. (Sept. 26, ’83, 6d.). 

This bracket is a telescopic hold-on rod, the tube 
being pivoted on the fioor and the smaller tube to the seat, 
&e. en the seat is let down the small tube slides inside 
the large one until it comes to the bottom thereof, when 
the seat is supported in position. 








MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, May 17. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to a House in Kensing- 
ton-court (Mr. T. G. Jackson, architect). 3 p.m. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to City Churches 
(St. Katherine Cree and All Hallows, Barking), under the 
guidance of Mr. G, H. Birch, A.R.1.B.A. Members to 
assemble at St. Katherine’s at 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dalmeny 
House, Barnbougle, and Dundas Castles, 


Monpay, May 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. W. Emerson 
on ** Some Newly-erected Buildings at Allahabad and 
Bownuggur.’’ 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. H. H. Smith on “ The 
Inclosure and Regulation of Commons.’”’ 8 p.m. 

Victoria Institute. —Mr. J. Hassell on ‘‘ Evolution,” 


8 p.m. 
Society of Arts.—Prof. W. Noel Hartley on *‘ Fermen- 
tation and Distillation.”’ (II.) 8 p.m. 


Tvusspay, May 20. 


Statistical Society —Mr. C. Walford on ‘‘A Statistical 
Review of Canada, including its Confederated Provinces,” 
7.45 p.m, 

Werpwespay, May 21. 


British Archeological Association —Mr. E. Walford, 
M.A., will read a paper by Signora Campion on ‘“‘ The 
Ancient Port of Luni.”’ 8 R= 

Society of Arts.—Lieut.-Col, C, E. Webber, R.E., on 
‘Telegraph Tariffs,”’ 8 p.m. 

British Museum (Anglo-Saxon Room).— Mr. J. F. 
Hodgetts on “‘ Early English or Anglo-Saxon Antiquities,’’ 
(V.) The Horn, 2p.m. 

Royal Meteorological Society.—Five papers to be read, 
7 p.m. 

Tuvurspay, May 22. 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—Election of Pensioners, 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 2 to 4 p.m. 

Society of Tele raph-Engineers and Electricians.—Mr. 
W. H. Preece, FR.S, on ‘**The Electrical Congresses of 
Paris.’’ 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on “‘ Flame and 
Oxidation.’’ Se p.m, 

Society of Arts (Applied Chemistry and Physics Section), 
—Mr. Edward ©, Stanford, F.R.S., on ‘‘ Economic 
Applications of Seaweed.” 8 p.m, 


Frrpay, May 23. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. David Gill, F.R.8., on ‘ Recent 
Researches on the Distances of the Fixed Stars.’’ 9 p.m. 








Miscellanea. 


London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society.—The usual monthly meeting of the 
members of this society took place on Monday 
evening last, the 12th inst., at No. 4, St. 
Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, Mr. J. G. 
Walker in the chair, when a paper was read by 
Mr. Thomas Milbourn, architect, entitled 
* Biographical Notices of Eminent Members of 
the Drapers’ Company who have Passed the 
Civic Chair.” The proceedings closed with a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Milbourn for his paper. 


Hitchins’ Fireproof - Plastering Com- 
pany, Limited.—Some of our readers will be 
acquainted, from the notices of experiments 
which have appeared in our columns from time 
to time, with the merits of Hitchins’ fireproof- 
plastering. By an advertisement in our present 
issue it will be seen that the company now invite 
application for the remainder of the shares at 
par. Weare informed that the company is in 
full work, with numerous heavy contracts and 
daily increasing orders. 

Glazing.—The ‘‘ Dennis system” of patent 
glazing, intended especially for roofs, of which 
diagrams have been sent te us, has a good deal 
to recommend it; especially the “ metal sink 
bar without putty,” for roofs of railway 
‘tations, and other large areas of glazing; the 
. -ustruction is simple and scientific. - 





New Business Premises in Farringdon- 
street.— Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. will 
shortly remove from their present premises in 
Chandos-street tothe new premises which have 
just been erected for them in Farringdon-street. 
The new buildings, which form a prominent 
architectural feature on the east side of the 
street, have a frontage of 64 fb. in length, 
and are 82 ft. in height to the apex of the 
principal gable. The elevation is faced with 
red Fareham brick, terra-cotta being profusely 
introduced for dressings and ornamentation. 
The building contains five main floors, to- 
gether with a sixth floor within the gable. The 
ground-story portion of the frontage is entirely 
in terra-cotta, having in the centre an arched 
gateway 10 ft. in width, leading into a spacious 
open area at the rear of the premises. The 
spandrels of the arch of this gateway are ela- 
borately decorated with ornamental terra-cotta 
devices. The principal entrance to the building 
is through an archway at the north side of 
the frontage, uniform in style and width with 
the gateway just described. The first, second, 
and third floors have each ranges of from two and 
three light mullioned windows, all in terra-cotta. 
The first-floor windows are segment-headed. 
The building is carried back to a depth of 108 ft., 
and occupies a ground area of about 7,000 ft. 
The principal business apartments on the ground 
and three upper floors are each 74 ft. long, and 
24 ft. wide, each floor having abundance of light 
from spacious and lofty windows on the sides of 
the open area. Mr. G. Vickery, of Addle-street, 
City, is the architect, and Mr. W. Brass, of Old- 
street, is the contractor. -Messrs. Doulton, of 
the Lambeth Potteries, have supplied the terra- 
cotta; and the ironwork has been furnished by 
Messrs. Young & Co., of the Eccleston Works, 
Pimlico. Mr. F. Eborall is foreman of the 
work. 


Building Sites in Eastcheap and the 
Inner Circle Railway Completion.—Last 


week, at the Auction Mart, Messrs. Debenham>|. 


Tewson, & Co., submitted for letting, on a lease 
of eighty years, the surplus land of the Metro- 
politan, and Metropolitan District Companies at 
the corner of St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, the 
site containing an area of 1,755 ft. There was 
a large company present, and the auctioneer, in 
offering the property, alluded to the great value, 
during many {years past, of property in that 
part of the City, which, he observed, was now 
still further increased in consequence of the 
widening of Eastcheap. There was a close and 
warm competition for the land as a building 
site, the biddings commencing with an offer of 
6001. per annum, and the land was ultimately 
let for 1,2201. a year. 


Forest Hill.—The foundation-stone of the 
Forest-hill Baths—a building which we illus- 
trated in the BurnpER for Dec. 1, 1883—was 
laid on Saturday last by Mr. T. W. Williams, 
ex-chairman of the Baths Commissioners. 
There was a great gathering on the occasion, 
and speeches were made by Viscount Lewisham, 
the Rev. H. Stevens, and others. The stone 
was laid by Mr. Williams with a silver trowel, 
presented by the architects, Messrs. Wilson, 
Son, & Aldwinckle. On the same day the Boys’ 
Industrial Home, called “Shaftesbury House,”’ 
from the designs of the same architects, was 
formally opened by the Lord Mayor. 


Thames Communication.— The hybrid 
Committee appointed to inguire into the means 
of communication north and south of the 
Thames below London Bridge met yesterday, 
and elected Sir Hussey Vivian chairman. The 
Committee decided to meet for the purpose of 
hearing evidence at noon on Monday next, when 
the evidence to be tendered by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works in support of their pro- 
posed subway will be taken first, and will be 
followed by that in support of the Tower 
(Duplex) Bridge. 

Stock Exchange: East Addition.—Re- 
ferring to our notice of this building in last 
week’s issue of the Builder (page 662), we are 
asked to mention that the Pavonazzetto and 
other marbles, including chimney-pieces, were 
supplied by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of 
Westminster-bridge-road, who are also exe- 
cuting the carving, external and internal. 


A Correction.—In the notice of some new 
buildings in Northumberland-avenue in our last 
(‘* Miscellanea,”’ p. 668), the name of Mr. 
Martin, joint architect with Mr. Bassett Keeling, 
of some residential chambers in that street, is 
given as Mr. C. D. Martin. Itshould have been 
G. D. Martin. 








oe 





New Bank Buildings at B 
London and South Western Berktee Tn The 
have just completed the erection of a new brand 
bank at Balham, which is intended to be o = 
for business in about a fortnight. The building 
which faces the Balham highway, and ra 
diately adjoins the station of the ‘London ne 
Brighton Railway Company, has a frontage 48 ft 
in length, the elevation being faced with Port. 
land and Bath stone, and having bold entrann, 
at each angle, surmounted by elaborately-car. 
ved pediments resting on polished grey granite 
columns. The banking apartment is lighted b 
four ornamentally-carved arched windows mri 
which is a balcony and balustrade at the foot of 
the first-floor windows. There is areturn fronta 
on the south side, mainly uniform with that 
facing the Balham-road. The banking-room ig 
a spacious apartment, 35 ft. long by 18 ft. wide 
and the floor is laid with encaustic tiles. At the 
rear of the banking apartment are the manager’s 
and clerk’s offices. The upper floors contain 
the manager’s residence. A special feature in 
the basement are the two strong rooms, which 
have been fitted by Milner’s Safe Manufacturing 
Company. The iron doors supplied by Milner’s 
Company are respectively 7 in. and 8 in. in 
thickness, and of great weight. The walls of 
the strong rooms, which are fireproof, are 18 in. 
in thickness, the materials being iron, concrete 
and fire-brick. The architect of the building is 
Mr. Charles Bell, of New Broad-street, and 
Messrs. J. Smith & Sons, of Norwood, are the 
cm orga Mr. E. Hodge is foreman of the 
works. 

Sanitary Assurance Association.—At a 
meeting of the Council of this Association, 
beld at 5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, on Mon- 
day last, Sir Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S., in the chair, 
a discussion took place on the International 
Health Exhibition, in connexion with a letter 
from Mr. H. Rutherfurd, of the Temple; and 
on the motion of the chairman, seconded by 
Lieut.-General Burne, C.B., it was resolved,— 
“That the medical officer, Dr. James Steven- 
son, and the sanitary surveyor, Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, A.R.I.B.A., be instructed to visit the 
various departments of the Health Exhibition 
connected with the drainage and water supply 
of dwelling-houses for the purpose of reporting 
on the same to the Council and members of the 
Association.” The following resolution was 
also passed, on the motion of Mr. Baxrington 
Kennett, seconded by Mr. Mark H. Judge:— 
“That certificates be given io builders and 
plumbers who, having executed sanitary works 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Association, have completed the same to the 
satisfaction of the medical officer and the 
sanitary surveyor.” 

Building Societies in Australia.—There 
are in Sydney, the metropolis of New South 
Wales, between twenty and thirty land and 
building societies, with share capital ranging 
from 2,0001. to over 260,000/. The members 
belong principally to the labouring and small 
shop-keeping classes, many of whom are the 
owners of the houses in which they reside and 
the land on which they are built. The share 
capital of the various societies amounts, 
round figures, to nearly a million sterling. The 
deposits amount to about another million. The 
borrowers are charged about 8 per cent. on the 
amount of their loans, this being regarded a8 
fair, being the same as 5 per cent. in England. 
The advances made during the past year 
reached nearly three quarters of a million. The 
whole of the money thus borrowed was for the 
purpose of investing in land or house property, 
and it is estimated to average about 12/. per 
head of the wage-earning community. There 
are also building societies at Goulburn, Mait- 
land, and other parts of the colony. As a rule, 
the societies are permanent, ay few being 
based on the terminating principle. 

West London School of Art.—Mr. Alfred 
C. Weatherstone, a student of the West London 
School of Art, has been awarded the wr 
Smith Travelling Studentship ”’ for 1884, of the 
value of 501. Mr. Weatherstone will be req , 
to proceed in the autumn to Italy, for - ye 
pose of making sketches of and studying colo 
decoration. 

Chesterton.—A large clock has just ps 
fixed in Chesterton Church, Oxfordshire. BB ihe 
fitted with all the latest improvements, 8 ar 
the hours upon a 14-cwt. bell, chimes — It 
ters, and shows time on one skeleton dia’. aa 
is the gift of Miss Drake, of Bignell Host, iy 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midlan 


| Works, Derby, have carried out the work. 
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The Tilbury Docks Estate: Important 
vilding Sites.—There was a very 
Sale of B S Tnesd 
large attendance at the Auction Mart on Tuesday 
last, the occasion being the sale of the first 
on Sm of the Tilbury Docks Building Estate. 
This estate, consisting of 66 acres, has been 
purchased by the Lands Allotment Company, 
‘n anticipation of the opening of _the me 
ks, now in course of construction, and they 
90% laid out the estate for building upon by 
the formation of ten roads, of 50 and ae 
-, width. The sale on Tuesday contained 28 
a comprising an area of over six acres, with 
total frontages of 3,878 feet. Mr. Bradshaw 
Brown, the auctioneer who conducted the sale, 
It upon the great value of the property, 
coetes that the position of the land, which 
was in immediate contiguity to the docks now 
in progress, offered exceptional advantages for 
tion of shops, warehouses, and business 
the erec p ; 
or manufacturing a! for which ong —_ 
ure to be a large demand as soon as the docks 
pa opened, which, it was expected, would be 
in the early part of next year. He added that 
the South — Water epi mae — 
arrangements for an immediate supply of water 
to the estate, and observed that, as there 
was a certainty of Tilbury becoming a largely 
populated town with the opening of the docks, 
there could be no doubt that a rapid increase in 
the value goes evs oe ee — 
take place. e first lot offered consisted of an 
hotel and tavern plot, having frontages of 62 
feet and 42 feet respectively to Manor-road and 
Deck-road; but 1,600/. being the highest offer 
the property was withdrawn, as also the next 
two lots, which were likewise hotel and tavern 
plots, these three plots being the oniy sites on 
which taverns would be permitted to be erected 
on the estate. The twenty-five remaining lots 
were then offered in succession, when seven of 
the lots were sold at prices ranging from 41. to 
51. per foot frontage, the entire proceeds of the 
day’s sale amounting to upwards of 5,000/.. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
The usual fortnightly meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the hall of the Edinburgh 
Institution, Queen-street, on the 12th inst., the 
use of which was kindly granted by the lecturer. 
After the usual preliminary business, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Daniel McGibbon, introduced Dr. 
R. M. Ferguson, who delivered a lecture, entitled 
“A few Notes on Electric House Fittings, with 
a short Review of the Conditions to be observed 
2 Lightning Conductors, Electric Bells, and 
ires for Electric Light,’’ in which he stated 
that, qualitatively, the lightning-conductor was 
founded on scientific principles, but that quan- 
titatively its construction was guided by ex- 
perience, and, to some extent, even by guess- 
work. He next described one or two buildings 
that had been recently furnished against 
lightning by the most experienced savans. It 
was insisted that periodical inspection of light- 
en en was a necessity, as a faulty 
conductor is dangerous not only to the house it 
was on, but to others near it. The relative 
_— of rhein and electric bells*were dis- 
cussed, and some practical details given of the 
latter. In speaking of incandescent electric 
lights, the lecturer remarked that the German 
word “‘glow-light” was shorter, more graphic, 
and quite as good as an English term, and should 
be adopted. He also described the instalment 
of Edison’s glow-lights in Buckholm Mill, Gala- 
shiels, the first mill so lighted in Scotland. In 
on of intensity the glow-light looks like 
aoe gas, but in the mill referred to it is found 
. - oe = be _— distinguished by it. 
4 q  10us systems of electric bells were exhi- 
bited in action by Messrs. Brydone & Son, of 
eorge-street, and the room was lighted up by 
Pensa Swan’s eaeearenne lights. At 
usion a 
accorded to Dr an bong vote of thanks was 
Congregational Church, Wimbledon.— 
ok oe — to mention that the cast-iron 
et or the aisles of this building, which 
plied b erred to in our last (p. 664), were sup- 
M asta’ Saag Arthur Hill & Co., of St. 
~tane, Charing-cross. 
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A eeteeseenneee e 
‘ TENDERS. 
street het works for the Stock Exchange in Old Broad- 
. - J. J. Cole, architect. iti 

James Barnett, of 90, Cann senaideen ace by Mr. 

Trollope # Bone vnccccnnens 32282 0 0 

HenDY Br08, ws ersansecrsenees vesssvee 28,110 0 0 

Colls & Bo Peeees eeece seee ,100 0 0 

ree Bhaw (gaggia tittsteesseen 21,800 0 0 

W (accepted) Coober eeececees 20,928 0 0 


For the erection of a dwelling-house, EKast-lane, Ber- 
mondsey-wall, for Mr. W. W. Wilkins. Mr. E. Crosse, 
architect, 32, Bermondsey-square, 8.E, Quantities not 
supplied Wel 





ERI net eit: I A haa £650 0 O 
SCTE BI Snccissnntiidntecinenesedssannaminanl 548 0 O 
0 ELS LESS SE ee aaa 544 0 O 
ARTE SSNs SIRO onlin <M 535 O O 
R,. Russell (accepted)......... 463 0 0 








For alterations and additions to Brixton Hall, Acre-lane, 








Brixton. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects, Quantities 

by Messrs, Fowler & Hagman :— 
SEEN sasisnndbiensisaibibiisaniniicendiaenhie £5,710 0 O 
Nightingale...........s00 5,572 0 0 
pS LY LEON 5,559 O O 
Stimpson .......000 dindoneecéccdeneet socoeee 5,540 0 O 
tlh ccosibiiguibiantisesiiedaanabandih ocsmiccses 5,398 0 0 
Be ernwiicchininditiesdiilisinaniametthicondbniii 5,113 0 0 





For road and sewers at High Barnet for Mr. Bruce 








Johnson. Mr. Walter Grave, surveyor :— 
William Maxwell... unm ne © 
Ambrose Oliver ............ w» 730 0 0 
lela ae attic 713 0 O 
LE Teele 685 0 0 
ket nas Re Rete lioateted 645 0 0 
i} 5 = . 597 0 0 
SE MITTEE cnciincdiaubtteaitcantiesenintanenian 591 0 0 





For pulling-down and rebuilding shop and dwelling- 
house, No. 26, Upper-street, Islington, for Mr. J. F. 
Stanley. Mr. E. D. Matthews, architect, Quantities by 
Mr, J. Farrer :— 





ae snide cceee £1,175 O O 
Se TINT ciccrtatisnssiieansinunenaitumnensan . 1,090 0 0 
Sie ENO cnccccncsccquemenedecoenes 1,075 0 0 
TOP NBED  occccccecccccccccce ctnatbeneese wee 1,043 0 O 
O° ee 977 0 0 
MOTI) biinatiniitcinisciancteiitiinenidennsaiteainns 967 0 0 





For alterations and additions to J weengy at Thornhill- 





ay Caledonian-road, N., for Messrs. Thorley & Co. 

Mr. R. M, Shaw, architect :— 
ES A stceasesece £1,139 0 O 
Williams & Son wenenhreeneimansenen 1,123 0 0 
Spencer & Co. ...... sieheitielnasidapieiniiiend . 1,015 0 0 
ee il ccnistnihicinicslntadiicittnaaliiamaicesiokds . 985 0 0 





For business premises, South-street, Romford, for Mr. 
G. B. Gibbey. Mr. J. W. Steven, architect and surveyor, 
Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn :— 


Bath Stone, * t 

A. Reed, Stratford ......... scoeee £1,670 ... £50 ... £50 
G. F. Williams, Pimlico ..,... 1,369 ae 
J. Morter, Stratford ............ 1,298 30... 37 
W. Wood, Chelmsford ......... 126 ne DB wo BW 
J. Hammond, Romford ......... 1,247 28 ... 34 
J. K. Coleman, Poplar ......... 1,234 CS ae 
J. W. Holland, Poplar ......... 1,187 35 ... 26 
J. Johnstone, Limehouse ...... 1,159 52 ... 72 
G. Pryor, Hornsey .........s0000 ,150 39... 30 
North Bros., Stratford ......... 1,125 22 wc 26 
England & Thompson, Leyton- 

SE. sdugthintinhabieenebnnsieeiend 1,055 35 30 


* Extra for Portland stone. 
+ Extra for Red Corsehill. 





For repairs at two houses at Essex-road, Acton. 
T,. Willis, architect :— 
Jas. A. Taylor, Whiston - street, 
Haggerston (accepted) 

[No competition. ] 





For building coachhouse and stable at Clapham-park for 
Mr. E, Jones :— 
J. A. Taylor, Haggerston (accepted)... £379 0 0 


For additions to House, Leigham Court-road, Streat- 


ham -hill, for Mr. Margetson. Mr. R. M. Shaw, 
architect :— 
Mason......... detuabescti deennsadensiens sccccee Aes 8 O 
GTI caccccccnsccsorswiicccsenpesceddocotags 1,490 0 0 


J. A. Taylor, Haggerston (accepted) 1,429 0 0 





For additions to premises Thornhill-bridge, Caledonian- 
road, for Messrs, Joseph Thorley & Co. Mr. R. M, Shaw, 
architect :— 





Picton eeteceee SGeeteee Oteeeeest® OCeeteeeteteetese £1,139 0 0 
WETRRANGS, ...ccccccccccccccccsccesccscccccecceses 1,123 0 0 
Spencer .....c0 podceteqcenttnescetaneecss. aa @ © 
Do Be TOGFMOP. cccccescocccesece sepomneeeneenons 985 0 0 





For additions, alterations, and repairs to the Red Lion 


Inn, High-road, Kilburn. Mr, B, Elson architect, Quan- 
tities not supplied :-— 
Canning & Mullens...,........0. ieenesenns wee LoD 0 O 
Bi Thc CURD dec wescesesen ebhecsesvecssoveteees 270 0 O 
TWammse & TOGRO ccocccccorcocescccecsssesosses 145 0 O 





For making roads and sewers at Freemason-lane, West 
Ham, for Mr. A. Barnett. Mr. Banister Fletcher, archi- 


tect and surveyor :— 
First Contract, 


Thomas Adams (accepted) .......... . £1,200 0 0 
Second Contract. 
Thomas Adams (accepted) ........ un... Ss 





For three houses with shops in High-street, Peckham, 

















for Mr. G. R. Le Pays. Mr. C. Barnard, architect :— 
IGE csciescensvitbscnwedinccncncctotsciete £2,800 0 0 
Canning & Mullens...........ccsceerees 2,755 O 0 
IETS ARTS See 2,745 0 0 
WE . FPOWIG cocicccccctescccccccccctcceccoccsoce 2,717 0 0 
Ee itudbinndhmeeeteeein . 2,715 0 O 
Baalam Bros. .....++. eipeceeneesinons sosese 2,020 0 8 
R. & EB. Evans ceccccccccccees mm ae 6 
| | nD iinetiiiandiins 2,595 9 0 
Tarrant & SON .rsccceeeses 2,574 0 0 
BP, Higgs ..ccocccccccccccccsees 2,550 0 0 
D. D. & A. Brown .,..ccccsssescsvervees . 2,480 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker .........se0008 . 2,399 0 0 
Burman & Sons... sas ent ae ss 








For villa residence in Ditton-road, Surbiton, Surrey, for 
Mr, E. Ridgers. Mr. C. Barnard, architect :— 











Marslaud .......6000 saeinaiabein pene Eye 0 0 
Ww. & F, Croaker SOCCCR Gee eeeeeseeeeeeeee eeeceee 795 0 0 
TJORDGON Acececccceseee identi uhindanantinndd wc 200 @ OC 
Foster ...... vas acces 680 0 0 
pS Sel EE: ER A ATG 2 680 0 O 
Judd 6465 0 0 





| 


For the erection of depot at Stratford for Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson, & Co., under the superintendence of Mr, 
bee ae Eve, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street :— 








ae Vibiniesenedeiaeeiil 53 0 90 
Morter Silacednisncithnacsibatdbabmnnbhimettaiincndaindates 2,895 0 0O 
SII Sccccnmbenssilbbiesitlievnishoniniisedtiiiaian ait 2,796 0 0 
thi ccinennenmsesitenichadaddmaneestcietai ies 2,794 0 0 
= TE HUMID siitssicssieteenenesitcsenntaie . 2,752 0 0 

PEI? - ‘nnectinaiethemnnennnceseemediititieinkadions 2,750 
D. D. & A. Brown, Camberwell- ° — 

green (accepted) ...............cccccece . 2,732 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the premises No. 101, 
High-street, Stoke N oe 4 (corner of Dynevor-road), 
for Mr. F. J. Millman, Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect and 
surveyor, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 

S. Goodall (accepted) ........ pecendesousinn £322 0 0 





For works and additions at 26, Thavies Inn, Holborn, for 
Mr. Abraham Lazarus. Mr. Lewis Solomon, 7, Gray’s 
Inn-square, architect :— 

utchens, Bloomsbu £165 0 0 
157 0 0 


For five houses in Denzie-road, Guildford, for Mr, Wm. 
ee 5 Mr. A. B, Harding, architect :— 








| Spot STD Cereveneadiddebenatdbeasesoens £1,185 0 0 
ES eee 1,135 0 0O 
} EER eR RES 4 0 
Strudwick (accepted) .................0.8. 995 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos. 10 and 11, Hinds Bridge, Sunder- 


land. Mr. J. E. Prosser, architect :— 
Robert Hudson, jum. .........cccccoccscces » £886 0 0 
Bile Se i ikienencecnevecieenunithoicd 849 10 0 
George Young & Sons ............ccseeeees 807 12 0 
ie Tg aia dina tiecdaicitnissthitiiiibiniesitas 760 0 O 

Joseph Huntley, 61, Tower-street West 

ST iiittiienidnncinncsibiinnibicns, . 72612 O 

[All of Sunderland. | 





For proposed school-room, &c., in rear of Baptist 
Chapel, Commercial-road, Oxford. Mr, J. C. Gray, archi- 
tect, Cowley-road, Oxford :— 











Wilkins & Sons............0 hacaihnchiamispibanieiaiaaed £748 0 0 
Eg RRR TCR SI Ratoni A La 721 1 4 
SS Rania 669 0 0 
MRR OS EE gE RS 657 0 0O 
A REESE TESS IRN GEE . 653 0 0 
a i allie il ie 620 0 0 
Castle & Martin ............. : 6:0 0 0 
Lambert & Loxley (accepted) ............ 568 0 0 





For the erection of cottages at Chesham, Bucks, for Mr. 


Patterson. Mr. Wm, Huckvale, architect :— 
PGE sncnscccedecepnesacendsaneiastanninanctens 550 0 O 
Honour & Son, Tring (accepted)....... «~ 6500 0 0 





For the erection of a house at New Mill, Tring, for 
Mr, A. Mead. Mr. Wm, Huckvale, architect :— 





























Garden Wall. 
Honour & Son ......... £392 10 0 aicese £85 0 0 
Fincher & Smith ...... 389 0 0 ...... 0 0 
For cottages and shop at Chesham, for Mr. D. Rance :— 
BRGROUNE GS TOM ise scccacsadeniccsondsancscconses £645 10 0 
ED, snccsdctnstincticsnctadanticniite TTT Ty 615 10 0 
Bowden . snisitialaiidiiandtiiletaiieieidaineat 537 0 0 
For coal hoppers and stages at Nine Elms. Mr, Henry 
Adams, C.E., engineer and surveyor :— 
BEARERS BOE dc recccenvccccecseooeneenanes socscee £0,900 O O 
eR am 778 0 0 
Olar® & BERCSY .ccccccccvccccecccecccceece 5,688 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. .ccccccccccccccccese . 5,683 0 0 
Bangs & Co, ceccccccere doecccccecccecessesees 5,290 0 0 
Nightingale _.........coccccccsscssesceves wee 5,247 0 O 
W. J. Hack (accepted) ...........0000.. 5,128 0 0 
For offices and residences at Nine Elms, Mr, Henry 
Adams, C.E., architect and surveyor :— 
ene cosccccess:cooe BO0G O O 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. ..cccccocsccccccceccsces 705 0 O 
THOS. Little ....cccccccccccecee evecececes cones GC @ GC 
Bangs & Co. .ccccocccccccccccccccece 598 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey .....scsscsccsssessesees wee. 593 0 0 
Nightingale ........ seccicccccccosccscesess 587 0 0 
W. d. Hack (accepted) .......ccceseccceees . 543 0 0 





For new roads and sewers at Hampstead. Messrs, Fare- 
brother, Ellis, Clark, & Co., surveyors, Lancaster-place, 
Strand :— 


Rogers & Wickens .....cccccesscsssessesee £11,320 O O 
Cu verhouse WETTTTTTITITI TTT Tirtt 1,300 Q 0 
WEEE |  cocobaccscnednsnscuscccsmnetbentannnte 11,216 0 0 
ee gendncneecees 10,975 0 O 
TETING, cccocossccccenccvosssotoutosecnes 10,910 0 0 
DRG ae BEE. ccnceccncenseestsnsesenes 10,825 0 0 





For road and sewer works on the Hampstead Estate, in 
continuation of Caufield Gardens to Fairhazel Gardens. 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & Co., surveyors :— 








Culverhouse .....cccccoccoccecccscees acaniitite £1,526 0 0 
EB. Wilson ....ccccccccccccccccece Cone cescoooce 1,510 0 0 
Wowelll B WOOO ieccsccccecescscnsssiscess 1,490 0 0 
Watte ...... 1,469 0 0 
TIGEY csccenttnattananincorensoemtbeicenditt entees 1,467 0 0 
Rogers & Dickens...........+s0e0 seoenen «-. 1,453 0 O 
Killingback..........cccccccccccecscscccccscees 1,439 0 0 





For alterations at The Lord Portman Public House 
Broadley -terrace, Blandford - square, for Mrs, Fanny 
H 
































Cowlin. Mr. J. Newton, architect, 17, Queen 
Anne’s Gate :— 
COOK cecccccsccecccee cccvee en @ @ 
Royal ....cccoocccccccccccccccsccccscosccescosesoes 860 0 0 
TIED cccccocdnndomseunctbtuseacesonsetenaretens 858 0 0 
Steel Bros.... 828 0 0 
Lamble ........ ‘a i aiienenses 769 0 O 
Godden (accepted) ......-.sseecesee. coreeeee . 7600 
Pewterer’s Work. 
Davidson  .sscoessss 100 0 O 
Sanders 8 0 0 
Hellings... 81 0 0 
Heath (accepted) 77 0 «~O 





For the erection of ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing- 
rooms, &c.,on the Lawn-tennis Ground, Cumberland Par 
Estate, Acton. Mr. Alfred Wright, architect and sur- 
veyor, 1904, Brompton-road :— ae 6% 





T. Bray ... 








THE BUILDER. [May 17, 1884, 


For works of drainage, &., on the Wright’s Park Estate, Hornsey, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. de Coucy CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Meade, engineer and surveyor : _ SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIP 
I x: J. | Contract K Bix lines {about Aft oun Salen TISEMENTS, 
. ct 1. ont > ntract K. abou y wo or er... 
Contract G. | Contract H.| Contra ract Each additional lin (about ten words) a. 2 
Ssaapiay” | Seommytey | Wdegae’ | entont | mts ens. Aerie cb Me 
k Sewer. urghle ‘aldegrave ion, ents on front page, petitions, Con 
Zonk Be Roa giveY | Vernon Road. Roed. Burghley Road | &¢. may be obtained on a; plication to the Pu by 
SITUATIONS van" 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or enter 
Each additional line (about ten words 
PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY N ECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums og 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, ale 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS sey ee Ty tee 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 
Advertisements for the current week's issu rae 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, must reach the Officg 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, GS, TReT;. 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements and 
oy recommends that of the latter SoriEs ONLY should to “4 
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Contractors’ Names. 
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Kerry & Son, Hig - _ 
Wilkinson, Bros., ve te Park 1,070 16 
Cook & Co., Battersea 0 
Bottoms, Bros., karenteraal .. penvecvecccsves 
Pizzey, Hornsey cece 
Dunmore, Hornsey soosccenseconcessasel 
Lies, Wimbledon .........cccssscosesesees edoesees 
J ackson, Finsbury Park 
Bell, Wood-green 

Hill, Highgate 
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* Accepted. 
ae Best Bath Stone 
t f ts. &c., at St. John’s | Accepted for building cement kilns at Rainham, Essex . 

Wood Prestyterion Church. ‘Messrs, William Wallace & | for the Rainham Portland Cement Company, Limited .— | WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Flockhart, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Fred. G. Gates, Frindsbury, Rochester.,....£1,370 0 0 Box Ground, Combe Down, 


Thomson :— Corsham Down, 


For repairs to ws -_ ot aths at Dartmouth, for 
eo : — ; , the Town Council. ack, borough woe — And Farleigh Down. 
Taverner & Son — & Sons, nerd £3430 RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Benstead & Sons 093 Fer Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr 
Robertson ......+«. inaiaiaienetilies Tucker, Biackawton (accepted) 

[Surveyor’s estimate, 2927. | —_ 
For the erection of stables in Battersea Park-road Box Ground Stone 
the Wandsworth Board of Works :— For proposed extensions at 8t John’s Schools, Dnkin- | Js the Best for Use in all Exposed Positio 
field, Cheshire. Mr. Gregory Gill, Sta ‘imme archi- hei yee nd tried Weath ) 
tect and surveyor. Quavtities prepared by the archi- ing a we 50 ron th ey pom er Stone, 
tect :-— A cu In stock, 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. PICTOR & SONS, B 
Garside, Barns, & Co....... £453 £395 : ’ OX, ey 
wm. Storrs, Sons, & Co, pan [ DVT. 
ImMite ; a 
Castle Hell Gow Mills Co. a, 53 Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
ames Crooks* li in block 
* Accepted for Nos. 1 and 3, 50st. 79. hing: sa nde rg om the’ Dealing Quel for 


For the erection of a wall round Christ Church, Batter-| Repairs, Paternoster-row. — Respecting some tenders is respectfully solicited ; and Architects and 
sea, for the Wandsworth Board of Werks :— published on p. 670 of last week’s Builder, Messrs. Hay- | others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 


Dickenson ward & Son, of 88, Newgate-street, write to say that ices, delivered to an art of th 
Howard eteeee oe 0 No, 16 was entrusted to Mr. Woodward, and Nos, 15 and resooe, y P of the United 


Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
h 
oy £5 1080 gir ane TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, minster, 


. Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us reais 
Higeti & Brown...... 53 too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our Somerset. — Agent, Mr. KH. WILLIAMS, 73, 


Bottoms ; office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 
Rubens & Mount . eininettinads 0 four p.m. on Thursdays. 





























Torkington 
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Doulting Stone Of the a 
Accepted for alterations for the Egy ptian Cigarette g . very _ best 


Company. Mr. H. J, Newton, architect:— TO CORRESPONDENTS. HAM HILL, quality. — ee 
- J. W. B.—H. A.—W. R. L. (write to Secretary of Surveyors’ 


- Institution, 12, Great George-street, 8.W.).—A. J. H. (we cannot BLUE LIAS LIME & HANN , Quarry 
For repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Schoois, Ken- | undertake to give publicity to your crudely-expressed and somewhat Owners, St oke, 
nington-lane, for the Incorporated Society of Licensed | Utopian ideas).—T. L. (under the circumstances we fear we must . 


Victuallers. Mr. H. J. Newton, architect :— reserve any notice on our part until the result of the said ‘‘ cross- (Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apvt. 
£36: examination” is made public).—H. 8. (thanks).—J. W. (will reply 
ina day or two).—H. W. P. (tracings received)).—W. T. N. (shall 


have attention).—D. G. (amounts should be sent). Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, | Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
except in cases of business. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
Ad the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
ion. flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givin hee : 
—_ PORNINE OME DOORS ANE ONS | oranaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


Notrrt.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. Asphalte. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESI RED” White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 


“iit Beck PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. No. 90 Cannon-sirect, E.G. [ADM 


For building new house and other works at the Butchers’ | SPECIAL.—ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- | 
: =a MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE AP 
— Institution, Walham Green. Quantities sup- must reach the Office before TEN o'closk on WEDNES. MICHELMORE & TH ’ 
pie DAY mornings. Manufacturers of 








Stirling 





0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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For erecting forty-two houses at Cork, for t 
Improved Dwellings Company, Limited. Mr. W. 
B, E., architect :— 

T. O. Flynn 
E.& P. O. Flynn 
R, Bvans 


R. Longfield 
J. Delany 
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Kilby & Ga yford ( PERSONS navertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” mayhave Replies addressed 

W. Oldr ey ... < he fice, 46, Catherine- street, Covent-garden, W.C. 

Nightin sale fred of charye. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 

H S env elopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
arris cover the postage. 








<i OLLINGE’S PATENT Y HINGES 
" For alterations, &c., to house, in Hamilton-terrace. Mr 


. > a. REL BO 
Lewis Solomon, 7, Gray’s Inn-square, architect :— TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. ip LEVER, SCREW, & BAR LTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘ FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
Robinson £1,3 5 ‘“‘THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annnm, and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 


Prepaip. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per anuum. | | ) s 36A, BOROUGH ROAD 


Remittances pavable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
8, CeReaeSaPy SA DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. LONDON, 8.£. » 


BRABY’S patent GLAZING 


GLASS SET FREE, 
ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


OVER ONE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 3 
-MODAUuS AND sBeowrictonNns on. Vv tit wae 


LONDON : LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW : 
356 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 335, ARGYLE STREET. 























